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Carter I. 


FELLOW PASSENGERS. 


_- gale from the eastward, against which the Kaiser 

Wilhelm der Grosse had been fighting all the way from 
Sandy Hook, with much discomfort to passengers, but little 
damage to herself and only such trifling loss of speed as a head 
wind entails nowadays upon Atlantic liners of her class, had 
subsided during the night, giving place to a fresh south-westerly 
breeze and a mild, humid atmosphere. No longer was the great 
ship smothered in showers of stinging spray, varied by an 
occasional green sea; the heavy pitching which had proved so 
disastrous to bad sailors, as well as to some fairly good ones, was 
succeeded by a slow roll, much less trying; convalescents were 
beginning to appear in considerable numbers, and Miss Ludlow, 
partly in order to escape from them, partly for the sake of 
taking a look round, ascended to the hurricane deck, which she 
had all to herself. 

It had been noticed, during the past few days, by a select 
band of regular attendants at meals, that this slender, dark-haired 
girl was not very sociably inclined ; although in reality she would 
have had no particular objection to talking to any of them had 
they happened to interest her. That not having been their good 
lack, she preferred to get away from them and commune with the 
winds and the waves, the circling sea-gulls and her own soul. 
When she had been thus engaged for about a quarter of an hour 
a voice from behind her said cheerfully : 

“ Ripping morning, isn’t it?” 

“T don’t know,” she answered, turning a smiling face upon the 
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LONE MARIE. 


intruder, whose own face was a smiling, comely and pleasant one, 
“that I should have applied just that adjective to it myself; but 
if you mean that it is as fine a morning as we can expect October 
to give us in these latitudes, I suppose it is.” 

“You look as if you enjoyed it, anyhow,” he observed, adding 
presently, “So do 1; though, if it comes to that, I can stand bad 
weather almost as well as you can.” 

The condition of the weather had supplied a pretext for some 
previous interchange of remarks between Miss Ludlow and the 
fresh-coloured young Englishman who had shared with her at 
luncheon and dinner the small side-table for which her two 
travelling-companions had as yet had no use. Under the 
circumstances, it had been impossible to help saying something 
to a stranger of inoffensive exterior; but Miss Ludlow had not 
said much, nor had he. Nevertheless, there had sprung up 
between them a species of mute intimacy, the evidence of which 
was that she returned : 

“ Almost, not quite. You had better own up at once that 
there have been moments when you haven’t felt altogether happy. 
From long observation, not to mention personal experience, I 
know the symptoms too well to be deceived.” 

The young man laughed. “All right; I'll confess, then, that 
I am not absolutely invincible. You are, I suppose ?” 

“T really think I am, and I am sure I ought to be, for I have 
been crossing the ocean at short intervals ever since I was an 
infant. My father,” she continued explanatorily, “lived most of 
his time in Europe.” 

Her interlocutor amused her by exclaiming, “Ah, that accounts 
for it!” 

“For the fact that you would not have taken me for an 
American? Isn’t that what you were going to say?” 

And, as he nodded assent, she resumed: ‘One knows how 
flattering that is meant to be. Yet you are aware of my 
nationality, it seems.” 

“T looked at the passenger-list,” he avowed, with much 
simplicity, and went on, not less simply, to assure her that he 
had intended nothing discourteous to the great American people, 
whose kindness, hospitality and other fine qualities he warmly 
extolled. 

“Yes,” she answered, with a demure smile, “ we try to be kind 
and hospitable. That is the least we can do in return for all that 
you offer us, isn’t it?” 

At this the healthy red-brown of the young Englishman’s 
complexion assumed a somewhat warmer hue; for his intelligence 
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was equal to the conjecture that Miss Ludlow also had been 
curious enough to consult the passenger-list, and that sho 
attributed his visit to the United States to motives which havo 
become common amongst impecunious wearers of coronets. Now, 
although he had inherited a coronet and very little else, he had 
not set forth in search of an American millionaire’s daughter, 
whatever secret hopes of his incidentally coming across one 
might have been cherished by some of his near relatives. 
Consequently, he felt it due to himself to mention that he was 
on his way home from a shooting expedition in the Nockies, and 
that he had seen no more of Transatlantic high society than’ had 
been vouchsafed to him during a couple of days’ stay at Newport. 
But his neighbour did not seem disposed to persevere with what 
had sounded a little like a challenge. She only returned “ Ah!” 
in an absent-minded way, and reverted to their original topic of 
conversation. 

“ People who are not in the habit of making long voyages,’ 
said she, “don’t realise what a conquest has been quite quietly 
made in the last twenty years or so. A generation ago the 
weather was still our master; to-day we just don’t reckon with 
it at all. A whole gale—at least on board such a vessel as this— 
only means that our daily run may be reduced from 520 to 489 
miles; nobody dreams of danger, and the worst that can happen 
to anybody is a certain amount of malaise. We don’t seem to ba 
producing much in the way of statesmen or generals or poots or 
painters; but if we have accomplished nothing else, we can boast 
of having beaten the sea fairly and squarely.” 

“ Well,” observed the Englishman, “you must remember that 
you are a first-class passenger. I doubt whether your remarks 
would be received with any enthusiasm in the steerage.” 

“Qh, poor things!” exclaimed the girl compunctiously, “I am 
afraid I forgot all about them. Have they had a very bad time, I 
wonder?” 

“Awful! I went forward with one of the ship’s officers yester- 
day, and I can tell you I wasn’t sorry to get back! Of course 
they have had to be battened down until this morning; there 
was no help for that, and one doesn’t blame anybody. But, by 
Jove! if I had been offered my choice between spending twenty- 
four hours amongst them and doing a week’s imprisonment with 
hard labour, I shouldn’t have thought twice about the question. 
You see, those conquests that you were talking about are made 
for tho benefit of the well-to-do; it’s just about as unpleasant a 
thing to be poor as it always was, I suspect.” 

Miss Ludlow shivered slightly. “Oh, there’s something wrong 
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with the whole social scheme, no doubt,” she said. “ Perhaps we 
shall be badly punished for it one of these days. Yet we do 
progress ; the poor are better cared for and more considered than 
they used to be, don’t you think so? There is some consolation 
in that.” 

“The real consolation,” answered the young man, with a laugh, 
“ig that they don’t mind. They are accustomed to dirt and 
crowding and horrible food and a fetid atmosphere. Naturally, 
they don’t enjoy being chucked about into the bargain; but they 
forget that as soon as it is over. Those fellows in the steerage 
are as jolly as possible this morning. Would you like to come 
and look down at them?” And as she did not appear to view the 
proposal with much favour, he added: ‘“ Oh, the wind isn’t blowing 
from them to us any more, and they’re a queer, mixed lot, rather 
worth looking at from our serene heights. I didn’t mean to suggest 
that you should descend to actual contact with the masses.” 

The young lady, who had been leaning over the bulwarks, 
straightened herself up. “Ill go with you,” ehe replied. 
“Though I don’t know why you should talk like that to a 

Republican, born and bred.” 

As a matter of fact, she was somewhat fastidious and averse to 
the contemplation of syualid or ugly things; but her hesitation 
had been less due to that than to a doubt whether she had not 
seen as much as she cared to see for the present of this young 
scion of British aristocracy. Evidently, however, he had not seen 
as much as he desired to see of her, and if this circumstance 
would hardly have sufficed by itself to preserve him from being a 
bore, the confidential frankness with which he proceeded to discuss 
his personal affairs, while leading the way along the promenade 
deck, with its row of pallid, extended voyagers, produced that 
happy result. 

The condition of the masses, so he told her, was one of several 
problems which he would like very well to lend a hand in tackling ; 
only he was amongst those unfortunate persons who are debarred, 
through no fault of their own, from being of the slightest use to 
the community at large or to themselves in particular. 

“You Americans despise nothing so much as an idle man, I 
believe, and I don’t say you are wrong; but with us a man is 
pretty well bound to be idle if he belongs, as I do, to the class of 
poverty-stricken landowners. One can’t eater a profession at my 
age, even if one were fitted for it; one can’t get into the House of 
Commons, and one hasn’t brains enough to write articles for 
solemn magazines.” 

“So one is driven to kill time by killing wapiti and mountain 
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sheep, I suppose,” she observed, smiling. ‘ Well, that’s too bad, 
isn’t it?” 

He replied quite seriously that it was. He remarked that when 
she spoke of there being something amiss with the whole social 
scheme her words applied with equal force to other sections of 
society than those which she had in mind; he appealed to her to 
say what on earth there was for a man in his position to do— 
unless, indeed, he should act upon the advice of his family and 
marry some woman with a lot of money. And when Miss Ludlow 
wanted to know in what specific way that step would abolish 
difficulties, he answered : 

“Oh, a big income would mean at least some chance of public 
life. Besides, I should be able then to live on my estate, instead 
of letting the place, as I must now; and that is an occupation in 
itself. Only the question is whether I can bring myself to 
swallow the pill.” 

“Why treat the poor lady asa pill? Why not resolutely fall 
in love with her?” 

He threw up his hands. “As if that was likely to be easy!” 

At this Miss Ludlow laughed heartily, and he noticed that her 
pale face, which had not struck him as being pretty in repoze, 
had a singular attraction when thus lighted up. 

“Ah, it’s evident,” said she, “that you made too short a 
sojourn in Newport. The point about American heiresses is that 
people do fall in love with them ; it would be unpardonable not to 
fall in love with them !” 

The young man remarked that it was his disadvantage to be 
the reverse of susceptible. “And even if one were susceptible, 
don’t you think it would always put one off to feel that the girl 
must take one for what, after all, one would be?” 

“T think,” answered Miss Ludlow, scrutinising him, “that it 
would never want a great deal to put you off anything.” 

Her hearer was not a little impressed. He told her that she 
was an uncommonly quick reader of character (though perhaps 
she had hardly earned the compliment), and a dialogue ensued in 
the course of which both parties to it lost sight of the steerage 
passengers whom it had been their intention to study. 

On the other hand, the steerage passengers, huddled together 
in the very restricted space allotted to them, took note of the 
couple at the end of the promenade deck above their heads, and 
one young fellow, with a short, reddish beard and a rather hand- 
some, impudent sort of face, remarked to his neighbour that Miss 
Ludlow was a devilish fine-looking woman. 

“TI do not agree mit you,” slowly returned the stout Teuton 
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whom he addressed: “Too lean, too white, too angular! No, 
mine friend, that can I not call a fine woman.” 

“Fine is a word which has several meanings; I am not saying 
that she would have suited Rubens as a model,” observed the first 
speaker, whose appearance would scarcely have suggested that he 
had ever heard of the great Flemish painter. 

It was perhaps the sudden consciousness which we have all 
experienced of being looked at by some particular unit in a crowd 
that attracted Miss Ludlow’s eyes towards him at this moment. 
They were beautiful brown eyes, soft, luminous and sympathetic ; 
or at least so they seemed to this shabby vagabond who returned 
their gaze with a boldness which caused her to avert them 
instantly. Vaguely aware of having received an unpleasant 
impression, she turned away and would probably have given no 
further attention to her humble fellow-passengers in the steerage 
if et that juncture a gust of wind had not lifted the cloth cap that 
she was wearing from her head and whirled it in their direction. 
The man with the red beard caught it cleverly in his left hand, 
calling out, “How’s that, umpire?” to an accompaniment of 
applause and laughter. Then he ran lightly up the steps to the 
promenade deck, vaulted over the barrier which separated them 
from it, drew his heels together and bowed low, while he handed 
the lady her property. 

His coat and trousers were patched, he wore a flannel shirt, no 
waistcoat and no collar; yet his hands and feet were those of a 
gentleman, and if there was a hint of mocking exaggeration in 
his bow, that might be due to a mixture of shyness and bravado, 
such as is not unusual with men who find themselves in a false 
position. These details Miss Ludlow took in with the rapidity 
of observation which was one of her gifts; but before she could 
utter a word of thanks a ship’s officer bustled up and ordered the 
intruder off in language of which the rudeness and vehemence 
were scarcely justified by so trifling a breach of regulations as 
the latter had committed. 

“Don’t excite yourself, my good man,” said that apparently 
imperturbable personage ; “I am quite aware that this part of the 
ship is reserved for saloon passengers, and I only took the 
liberty of setting foot upon it because it seemed to me more 
polite to restore a lady’s cap to her by hand than to throw it 
at her. But you probably don’t know a great deal about polite- 
ness. If you think a lesson would do you good—and I think 
myself that it would—I shall be very happy to give you one at 
any time.” 

The officer, a huge, blond-bearded Pomeranian, did not deign 
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to retort, but, gripping the other, who was his equal neither in 
size nor strength, by the collar, gave him a hoist with his knee, 
heaved him deftly over the barrier and dropped him on his feet 
to the deck below. He remained looking down fora minute, 
perhaps to see whether any display of insubordination would 
follow, then stepped back towards the American lady and 
remarked half-apologetically : 

“It is necessary to be firm with these fellows; at times they 
are insolent and give us much trouble.” 

But Miss Ludlow was greatly displeased. “It may be 
necessary for you to be bad-mannered or even brutal,’ she 
replied, in a high, cold tone of voice; “I cannot judge of that. 
But I never gave you leave to make me appear so.” 

With that she turned and walked off, ignoring not only the 
offending German but the unoffending young Englishman, who 
made no attempt to follow her. It is, in truth, seldom wise to 
remain in the vicinity of a lady whose composure has been upset 
by somebody else. 

Miss Ludlow made her way along the deck with a brisk, steady 
step, despite the rolling of the vessel, until she reached the 
luxurious and very expensive suite of state-rooms which had 
been retained in the name of Mrs. Barron, St. Paul, Minnesota, 
U.S.A. Entering the first of these (described in the plan of the 
ship’s accommodation as a “ private parlour”) she threw herself 
down upon a sofa and exclaimed, “ How I hate Prussians! ” 

“Why, Marie,” returned the little grey-haired lady to whom 
she spoke, “I think they’re just lovely! The captain came in 
a quarter of an hour ago to inquire how we were and tell us the 
storm was over, and he persuaded Gracie to take a turn with him 
in the fresh air. He was just as kind as he could be. What's 
the matter with Prussians?” 

The girl gave a brief account of the episode which had roused 
her ire, and Mrs. Barron presumed, in reply, that the steerage 
passenger who had been so roughly handled was not an American. 
Else, she sagaciously observed, there would have been liable to be 
trouble about it. 

“T think the man was English,” said Miss Ludlow. ‘“I don’t 
see what there was for him to do, though; he would have been 
put in irons for the rest of the voyage if he had resisted, I 
suppose. Perhaps Lord Westenhanger might have done some- 
thing more to the point than looking on and laughing.” 

“ Lord Westenhanger ?” said Mrs. Barron interrogatively. 

“An Englishman who sits at our table and wishes to be 
friendly. I was beginning to think that I rather liked him; but 
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now Iam not so sure. There was nothing to laugh at in what 
happened, and I can’t bear to seem as if I looked down on people 
for not wearing collars.” 

“ Well, you were there for the purpose of looking down on the 
steerage people, you say,” Mrs. Barron remarked, with a laugh. 

But she was more interested in the English lord than in the 
victim of Prussian arrogance. What, she wanted to know, was 
the former like? Was he young, good-looking, agreeable? 
What sort of a lord was he, any way? 

“Not one of the largest sort,” Miss Ludlow gravely replied ; 
“he is only a baron, and he makes no secret of his poverty. In 
age, looks and manners he may pass muster. I remember hearing 
about him when I was last in England. He is the third or 
fourth Lord Westenhanger, I believe. The first was created 
a peer because he was Lord Chancellor, which might mean that 
he was of quite humble origin ; only in this case it doesn’t. The 
family is a good one and has high connections.” 

“You know everything and everybody, Marie!” exclaimed 
the elder lady admiringly. 

She herself, she was wont to avow with plaintive ingenuous- 
ness, knew nothing and nobody. That was the penalty that she 
had had to pay for marrying “ way out west” in early youth. 
Present compensations took the form of richly-dowered widow- 
hood, freedom to do as she pleased, and the prettiest daughter 
that ever was seen. So she was profiting by her independence to 
plunge valiantly into the unknown glittering Europe, at once 
the chaperon and the timid pupil of a young lady to whom 
Earope was a second home. 

“Oh, I have a retentive memory,” that young lady returned. 
She paused and laughed a little before continuing: “If you are 
thinking of Gracie, as of course you are, it is only fair to caution 
you that Lord Westenhanger is not what English people call 
a catch.” 


CuaptTer II. 
IMPROVING THE TIME. 


“Tat,” observed Mrs. Barron, with the complacency which 
owners of some rare work of art are given to display in pointing 
out the distinctive qualities of their possession, “is exactly what 
makes Marie different from anybody else. I never knew her 
uncivil, but she never seems to treat people the same way for two 
days together,” 
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“Tsn’t that rather a near approach to incivility ?” asked Lord 
Westenhanger. 

He was sitting on a deck-chair in the pale autumn sanshine 
beside the lady with whom he had easily made acquaintance at 
dinner on the preceding evening and whose willingness to 
increase and develope acquaintanceship had impressed him agree- 
ably. What had produced a contrary impression upon him was 
that neither at dinner the night before nor at breakfast this 
morning had Miss Ludlow vouchsafed him more than half a dozen 
words, 

“Well,” answered Mrs. Barron, dwelling at great length upon 
the monosyllable, “I believe it’s sometimes taken that way, but 
it isn’t meant to be. I’m sure you're wrong in your idea that she 
was annoyed with you for not interfering to protect that man 
who picked up her cap; if she had been annoyed, it would have 
been like her to tell you she was. The truth—if you won’t call 
me uncivil for saying so—probably is that she hasn’t happened to 
be thinking about you.” 

“Oh, then it’s all right,” returned the young man, laughing, 
“and I have nothing to complain of.” 

The explanation was scarcely flattering, even to so modest a 
person as he was; but Mrs. Barron, realising this, offered some 
anodyne to his possibly wounded vanity. 

“That’s Marie’s way,” she resumed. “You would think she 
had got quite interested in somebody whom she had never seen 
before, and it’s certain that he will be interested in her, because 
they always are. Then her attention is taken off, and it’s as if he 
had never been born. Young men are oftentimes mortified at 
being dropped as quickly as they were picked up.” 

“Old ones too, I should think.” 

“T shouldn’t be surprised; but naturally their feelings are not 
of so much importance. Say what you will, an orphan of five- 
and-twenty—I don’t scruple to mention her age, for she would be 
the last to dream of disguising it—an orphan of Marie’s age 
should be giving some thought to the future.” 

“ And doesn’t she?” asked Lord Westenhanger, rather amused. 

“Well, it seems to me that she treats marriage like a mere 
accident, which, after all, is not the right way to look at it.” 

“Tt is an accident which will probably happen to her one of 
these days.” 

“ Exactly what I am afraid of! She's so indifferent that any- 
thing might happen at any time. Yet she has only to choose.” 

“Out of the whole world, do you mean?” 

Mre. Barron impressively laid a tiny hand, loaded with diamonds, 
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sapphires and rubies, upon her neighbour’s sleeve. “If there's a 
man in the United States, or in Europe either, whom Marie 
couldn’t bring to his knees inside a week,” said she, “I'd like to 
meet him. The offers that she has rejected! Now I know what 
youare thinking, but let me assure you that these things are not a 
question of mere beauty. I’ve seen Marie outshine a whole room 
full of beautiful women.” 

“T can quite believe it,” the young Englishman declared. 

“ Are you so appreciative? Well, the fact is that she can do 
just what she has a mind to do with anybody, and half tho time 
she acts as though she had no use for anybody’s company but her 
own. I forget who it was in New York that called her ‘ Lone 
Marie,’ but the name has stuck, and my belief is that she is rather 
proud of it. I don’t see any senso in a girl being proud of a 
name like that.” 

Mrs. Barron herself appeared to be balanced between pride in 
her friend and doubt as to the wisdom of her friend’s methods. 
She had an anxious, nervous little countenance which must have 
been pretty in years gone by; her grey hair was arranged in a 
multitude of tight curls above her forehead ; her complexion was 
of the colourless, desiccated kind which is not uncommon amongst 
her countrywomen after middle life. 

“ Miss Ludlow has lived a great deal on our side of the Atlantic, 
she tells me,” Lord Weatenhanger presently remarked. 

“Yes; her father was American Minister at several European 
courts and her mother was French. Her relations in France 
belong to quite high-class families.” 

The young man wondered whether Mrs. Barron’s relations ia 
the United States belonged to high-class families or not. His 
experience of social America was too slight to furnish him with 
any hint as to that; but that she was numbered amongst tho 
wealthy classes was a visible fact. She had already informed him 
that she was a widow and that her daughter was her only child, 
while his own eyes had made him aware of her daughter's incon- 
testable charms. Miss Barron,smaller even than her mother, but 
perfectly proportioned, perfectly dressed and with the face of a 
blonde Greek goddess in miniature, was briskly conversing, some 
few yards off, with the stalwart captain of the ship, who was 
gazing down upon her in beaming, undisguised admiration, as his 
grey beard gave him, perhaps, the right todo. Well, if American 
heiresses were like that, it should certainly be as simple a matter 
as Miss Ludlow had asserted that it was for a man to lose his 
heart to one of them, and if a man were seriously thinking of 
espousing dollars (instead of thinking about a lady who was 
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probably no heiress at all and whose own thoughts, it appeared, 
had quite ceased to be occupied with his humble personality), 
here surely was an occasion which ought not to be neglected. 
But it was a good deal Lord Westenhanger’s habit—so his im- 
patient and irritated relatives complained—to neglect occasions. 
He had delicacies, timidities, compunctions which were the despair 
of well-wishers who knew that this world has little to offer to 
indolence combined with indigence. Moreover, it could not escape 
his notice that Miss Barron, while laughing and talking, thre v 
frequent glances in his direction. If what she meant was that she 
would rather like him to join her, let her give him some more 
definite signal to that effect. Then nobody would be able to 
accuse him, nor (which was more important) would he have reason 
to accuse himself, of a deliberate purpose. 

It was with a deliberate purpose entirely dissociated from Lord 
Westenhanger that Marie Ludlow had left him to Mrs. Barron’s 
amiable garrulity aud had strolled away to the farther extremity 
of the long promenade deck. On reaching the point of observa- 
tion for which she was bound, she stood for a few moments, with 
her fingers resting upon the rail, scanned the unkempt, unwashen 
steerage folk who, as on the previous day, were congregated 
beneath her, and wondered idly whether being treated like sheep 
and oxen was as horrible as one would imagine that it ought to 
be. They did not seem to think so. They were chattering, 
smoking, playing games with greasy cards, just as if the world 
were a tolerable place enough and they had no particular grievance 
against society at large. But surely one, at least, of their number, 
who had a short pipe in his mouth and who just then was pointing 
an imaginary gun at a seagull, must feel himself painfully, 
humiliatingly out of place! Him she fixed with a steady gaze 
until he turned his head and smiled. Only when she bowed to 
him, however, did he raise his cap. His manner of doing so 
affected her much as on the previous occasion. He looked almost 
impudent; yet she had noticed that he had a gentleman’s voice, 
as well as a gentleman’s hands, and the fact that he made no 
movement to approach her might perhaps be taken as evidence 
of a certain nicety and proper pride on his part. If so, his 
scruples must be overruled, inasmuch as it was absolutely 
necessary that she should offer him the apology which was his 
due. She therefore quietly lifted the bar at the top of the 
companion-way, descended to his level and stepped up to him, 
saying: 

“Tf you are not admitted to our part of the ship, there is no 
rule against my invading yours, I presume?” 
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“None at all,” he answered, showing his white teeth ; “ but-—— 
perhaps it would be better not, you know.” He lowered his voice 
to add: “The truth is that we are a roughish lot in our part of 
the ship.” 

“Oh, I don’t think Iam in much danger,” said Miss Ludlow, 
with a slightly disdainful circular glance at the bystanders, some 
of whom, to be sure, were staring hard at her; “but even if I 
were, I couldn't allow that to prevent me from telling you how 
vexed and—and disgusted I was at what occurred yesterday.” 

He shrugged his shoulders and laughed. “Thank you; I was 
a trifle vexed and disgusted myself at the moment. Not with 
you, though, bien entendu. I daresay you gave that brawny 
ruffian a bit of your mind.” 

“T was too angry todo more than say a word or two to him,” 
the American lady replied. ‘Of course,” she continued, “ what 
made the outrage so cowardly, in addition to its being unprovoked, 
was that the man knew perfectly well how impossible it was for 
you to resent it while you were on board the ship.” 

“Thank you again; I quite see what you mean. But, to be 
honest, I doubt whether it would be possible for me to knock 
him down either on board ship or on dry land. I had thought of 
trying——” 

“T was sure you had,” she interrupted quickly. 

“Thank you yet again. However, second thoughts are best, 
and if would be inconvenient to me in many ways to renew 
acquaintance with my native shores at a police-station. Sol am 
afraid the outrage will have to be pocketed.” 

Miss Ludlow’s brows contracted. Beyond all question this 
handsome, out-at-elbows fellow was an English gentleman; yet 
surely gentlemen do not accept personal violence with a shrug 
andalaugh! Turning her eyes upon him, she saw that he was 
gazing full at her, and that, while he did not cease to smile, he 
read what was in her mind. 

“One has to swallow a good deal, first and last,” he quietly 
remarked. 

Then she became very sorry for him, as well as remorseful. 
Humbly and half involuntarily she said, “I beg your pardon.” 

He nodded, and the smile at length faded from his lips. “I 
don’t know that it particularly matters,” said he slowly, “but 
I don’t happen to be a physical coward. Perhaps you will take 
my word for that?” 

“T do,” she returned, with such promptitude and emphasis that 
he began to laugh once more. 

“Oh, well, I am pretty nearly everything else that’s bad,” 
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he resumed, “if that mattered either. Which it doesn’t. Person- 
ally, Iam glad that the outrage, as you call it, took place, since 
it has had—the consequences that it has had.” 

He politely raised his cap, and Miss Ludlow felt herself 
dismissed. 

She would fain have prolonged the interview, for the stranger 
stirred her curiosity and sympathy; but he so evidently did not 
share her wish that she could only return his bow and withdraw. 
There was something wrong about him, no doubt; yet it seemed 
to her that there had also been something chivalrous in his 
manner of meeting her advances. Of course a lady who intrudes 
upon the steerage passengers for the purpose of accosting an 
individual amongst them lays herself open to more or less dis- 
respectful criticism, and that very likely was what he had intended 
to hint. Oh, he was certainly a gentleman, if he was in all 
probability a miscreant into the bargain. 

On rejoining her friends in the after part of the vessel, she 
found Gracie playing deck-croquet with Lord Westenhanger, 
who appeared to be interested in the game and in his antagonist. 
Asa matter of fact, he did not think much of the game, which 
is scarcely, if at all, less wearisome in its nautical form than 
ashore; but it was impossible to help liking little Miss Barron, 
who might be a flirt (obviously was so, indeed), but who had 
the childish high spirits and sans-géne which most girls, un- 
happily, discard from the moment that they put up their hair. 
She had exhibited those winning attributes, without any encourage- 
ment on his part, by interrupting his conversation with her 
mother to ask whether he “didn’t want to have a game,” and 
they had already reached a footing of such intimacy that Marie 
heard him say : 

“ Now look here, if I catch you cheating again I'll report you 
to the skipper and have your name posted up in the saloon as a 
suspicious character.” 

“You will?” returned the girl, laughing. “The captain 
happens to be a valued friend of mine, and if you breathe a 
word against me in his hearing I shall be real sorry for 
you.” 

Miss Barron herself was no longer a fit subject for pity. She 
had completely conquered her sea-sickness; the fresh breeze 
had brought a touch of pink into her delicate complexion; her 
blue eyes were like turquoises in the sunshine; she wore a 
costume of white serge and had a white feather boa about her 
neck. Blue and white also was the sea at her back, and faintly 
blue, with thin white clouds trailing across it, the sky above 
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her head. The whole made a sufficiently pretty picture, and 
Marie Ludlow, appreciative of light and colour, paused for a 
moment to contemplate it before she took possession of the vacint 
chair at Mrs. Barron’s elbow. 

“T warned you, remember, that he is no catch,” said she. 

“ Marie,” returned the young lady’s mother, “if anybody but 
you had said that, I should have called it a vulgar remark. 
We are not visiting Europe for the sake of what we can catch, 
I hope.” 

“No; but perhaps Lord Westenhanger’s visit to America was 
meant to be predatory in more senses than one. Indeed, he half 
confessed to me that his family looked to him to bring back 
something more valuable than furs and horns.” 

“Well,” said Mrs. Barron, a little disquieted, “ what then? 
You wouldn’t have had me forbid Gracie to speak to him, I 
presume,” 

“Of course not. That would hardly have been a measure of 
precaution, would it? Still, you will have to be on your guard 
against most people. Not in any special degree against him ; 
for, after all, he is a nice young man.” 

“That is so,’ Mrs. Barron warmly agreed, adding after a 
moment, “ An Atlantic voyage don’t last long, any way.” 

It does not; and yet it has been known to lust a little too long 
for some people’s comfort and peace, and if young Lord Westen- 
hanger disembarked at Plymouth in a heart-whole condition, the 
truth is that he owed no thanks for that to Miss Gracie. The 
girl, as he did not fail to perceive, had the innocence, the heed- 
lessness and the potential cruelty of a child, combined with a 
woman’s full consciousness of the powerful weapon that she 
possessed in her exquisite beauty. She may not have deliberately 
tried to make a conquest of him; but she behaved very much as 
if that were her aim, and was successful, perhaps, as far as she 
cared to be. In any case, she monopolised him. With Miss 
Ludlow, despite the promising start that he had made, he achieved 
no further progress. Only when the Kaiser Wilhelin der Gtrosse 
was already in Plymouth Sound, and the tenders which were to 
land mails and passengers were puffing out from the harbour, did 
he find occasion to say to her, in a voice which conveyed some 
hint of pique: 

“Tam afraid I disappointed you the other day. You thought 
I ought to have taken your steerage friend’s part against the 
brutal alien, didn’t you?” 

“T believe I did,” she candidly replied. “I believe I thought 
he ought to have taken his own part too; although, as he sensibly 
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pointed out to me afterwards, he would only have got himself into 
worse trouble if he had.” 

“Oh, you have seen him again, then?” 

“Why, naturally! I had to go down to the steerage to beg his 
pardon, and he was quite pleasant about it, though he snubbed 
me. Not that I mind being snubbed.” 

“Then you must be as unlike the rest of the world as Mrs. 
Barron tells me that you are. She says——” 

Miss Ludlow raised her hand deprecatingly. ‘Oh, if you were 
to listen to the things that dear Mrs. Barron says about me, it is 
you who would soon be disappointed! Supposing you had the 
chance to judge whether they were true or not, I mean.” 

“ And I can hardly hope for such luck, can 1?” 

T’o this leading question no reply was vouchsafed, and he was 
thinking that personal indifference to snubs does not justify the 
infliction of them upon more sensitive persons when his neighbour 
was called away to give some instructions about her belongings. 

On board the tender he met with a larger allowance of kindness 
and consideration from Miss Gracie, who did not hesitate to tell 
him that bidding him good-bye made her “ feel quite badly,” and 
who expressed a hope that they might meet again in London 
before the end of the year. 

“We are going first to the English lakes,’ Mrs. Barron ex- 
plained; “but we expect to spend most of the winter between 
London and Paris. We should be pleased to have you call upon 
us in London, Lord Westenhanger; we shall be either at the 
Carlton Hotel or at some address that they will give you there.” 

Her manner, unlike her daughter’s, betrayed some hesitation, 
and she raised appealing eyes at Miss Ludlow, who, however, gave 
her no help. As for the young man, he only responded with 
“Ob, thanks awfully!” and with a cordial shake of the hand— 
which, as Mrs. Barron subsequently remarked, was very English 
of him. 

“Ought I to have asked him to call, Marie?” she inquired, with 
a puckered brow; for the fear of being guilty of solecisms was 
ever before her. 

“You could do no less,” was Miss Ludlow’s reassuring reply. 
“You didn’t commit yourself to anything, nor did he.” 

“You think he won’t come, then?” asked Mrs. Barron, a little 
disappointed, 

“Asa rule, they don’t.” 

But Gracie, who may have had reasons of her own for the faith 
that was in her, remarked complacently, “Oh, I guess we haven’t 
seen the last of him.” 
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Cuapter III. 
LONDON OPENS ITS ARMS. 


As Lord Westenhanger strolled into the almost empty smoking- 
room at his club on a November afternoon, little Mr. Rickaby 
jumped up nimbly out of the depths of an easy chair to greet 
him. 

“My dear fellow,” cried this dapper, chubby, elderly gentle- 
man, whom London has known as a gay and good-natured 
bachelor for more years than it would be kind to specify, “I 
was just thinking of dropping you a line; only I wasn’t sure of 
your address. You will be glad to hear that I have found the 
very thing for you.” 

“T shall indeed be glad if you have,” answered the other, with 
a laugh, ‘‘for nobody more badly needs to have something found 
for him. I only draw the line at guinea-pigging.” 

“You haven’t reached the guinea-pig class yet, my boy, and 
there is no reason why you ever should, unless you throw away 
present opportunities. Your present opportunity is a rare one, 
I can tell you. It isn’t every day of the week that one comes 
across a girl who is downright beautiful, sweet-tempered, awfully 
pleasant to talk to, simply rolling in riches and, so far, un- 
attached.” 

“Oh, that’s it, is it?” said the other, without much enthusiasm, 
as he seated himeelf. 

“What more would you have, I wonder? Perhaps you think 
I exaggerate. Judge for yourself, then; only don’t lose time 
about it, because it stands to reason that there can be no time 
to lose. You can easily get an introduction to her through the 
Strovers. You know the Strovexrs, of course?” 

“The soap-manufacturer who lives in Park Lane and has a 
yellow-haired American wife with a painted face? Yes, I have 
been in his house once or twice.” 

“Very nice house too, and very nice people,” briskly returned 
Mr. Rickaby, who, for his part, thought everybody who enter- 
tained him nice, and whose universal popularity may have been 
in some measure due to that enviable habit of mind. “Just been 
‘lunching there to meet these newly-arrived countrywomen of 
Mrs. Strover’s; she told me all about ’em before they came in. 
Widow and one daughter—an only child. Six or seven million 
dollars at least, and the girl virtually independent under her late 
father’s will. That ought to be about good enough even if she 
were as ugly as sin, instead of being as lovely as—as they're 
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made: Weil thatéytu are! The moment I set eyes on the girl 
I said to myself ‘ Westenhanger !’ It’s a chance in ten thousand ; 
but, as I tell you, you will have to look sharp, because the 
Strovers know everybody in these days, though as yet Mrs. 
Barron doesn’t.” 

“T began to wonder whether you could be speaking of Mrs. 
Barron.” 

“What—have you met them already, then?” asked old 
Rickaby, a little crestfallen; for the management of his 
neighbours’ affairs was very dear to him, and he had arranged 
as many matches in his time as any dowager. 

“TI happened to cross the Atlantic in their company last 
month,” the young man answered. “Mrs. Barron was kind 
enough to ask me to look them up at the Carlton Hotel, but I 
am not sure that I have the cheek. Especially if they are so 
tremendously rich.” 

“Of course you must call upon them,” said Mr. Rickaby 
decisively. ‘“ You won't find them at the Carlton, though ; they 
have taken a house in Hill Street for several months. I’m going 
to call there myself, and you can come with me if you're too shy 
to go alone. Here's the address for you, in any case; just write 
it down while you think of it. Meanwhile, you'll admit, I hope, 
that I haven’t said a word too much in Miss Barron’s praise.” 

The good-natured old busybody added some remarks and 
exhortations which were justified by his long-standing friendship 
with the late Lord Westenhanger and by the interest that he 
took in the present holder of the title. It may have been 
superfluous to address them to one who had just escaped from a 
depressing interview with the family lawyer and whose house- 
agents had dwelt much upon the difficulty of finding a tenant for 
a vast, ill-furnished mansion in a district which afforded no 
special sporting facilities; still Mr. Rickaby’s voice, supple- 
menting the insistent clamour of mother and sisters, uncles, 
aunts and cousins, gathered something of the weight of the 
proverbial last straw. Young Lord Westenhanger had not come 
to London in quest of an heiress, nor had it been his intention to 
seek out the American girl who had probably forgotten his 
existence by that time ; yet, on leaving the club, he made straight 
for Hill Street. 

“ After all,” said he to himself, “it’s ridiculous to run away 
from a chance in ten thousand, however far one may be from 
having made up one’s mind to go in for it.” 

The house in Hill Street happened to be one that he knew. 
Its owners were wintering in the South of France, and when he 
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recognised the butler who opened the door, it occurred to him 
that they had probably made an excellent deal. Mrs. Barron 
had doubtless taken over the establishment, servants and all, 
without bargaining, satisfied—as indeed she well might be—to 
secure luxurious quarters and evade the worries of housekeeping. 
However, it was Miss Ludlow who undertook the housekeeping. 
She told him so soon after she had received him in a drawin<- 
room of which she was the only occupant. 

“Did they say that Mrs. Barron was at home?” she asked. 
“Tf so, I must apologise; for she and Gracie haven’t come in yet, 
though I expect them every minute. They will be delighted to 
see you. They were wondering only yesterday whether you 
would remember your promise or not.” 

Lord Westenhanger murmured that that was awfully kind of 
them, and observed that they were to be congratulated on having 
found one of the most comfortable houses in London vacant. 

“ Ab, you know the Marwood-Comptons?” said Miss Ludlow. 
“So do I a little, and I am responsible for the negotiations which 
have landed us where we are. Mine also is the responsibility of 
keeping the whole machine in going order, and I find it rather 
heavier than I expected. Mrs. Barron, you see, is helpless in a 
strange land, while I am supposed to be helpful because it isn’t 
altogether strange to me,” 

Was she, he wondered, in any way remunerated for her trouble? 
She had an air of refinement and distinction which harmonised 
with her actual surroundings; her father, according to Mrs. 
Barron, bad been in the public service of his country, while her 
mother had been a Frenchwoman of good family: all of which 
was not incompatible with narrow means and willingness or 
necessity to accept a salary in return for services rendered. But 
if Marie Ludlow excited curiosity with reference to her personal 
situation, she was very little in the habit of gratifying it. He 
was to discover, in subsequent relations with her, that she never 
cared to talk much about herself, and on this occasion she only 
pursued the subject to the length of remarking that household 
cares furnished at least an excuse for declining luncheon-parties. 

“Mrs. Barron and Gracie have been lunching out today. So 
far, nothing comes amiss to them, I am glad to say. London is 
beginning to open its arms, and they are only too happy to be 
embraced at all hours of the day. You wouldn’t understand that 
—you who love country life and hate cities, as every good 
Englishman should.” 

“ How do you know that I love the country ?”’ he asked. 

She laughed. ‘“ How do I know who your tailor is, and where 
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you buy your ties, and what your precise views are upon sport 
and religion and foreign policy? The class to which you belong 
produces scarcely any freaks and regards them, when it does, 
with well-founded suspicion. It is a charming class, and I wish 
we had one like it in America. But that is not possible in a 
country which has no traditions, no landed estates, in your sense 
of the term, and an inborn, universal craving for originality.” 

“Tn other words, there is no place for drones in your hive. 
You Americans don’t really think the class to which I belong 
charming at all; you think it ought not to exist, and you are 
never tired of asking what is the use of us. Well, some of us 
have our uses. I don’t say that I am one of the number; but 
really I am not much to blame for that.” 

“TI remember your telling me so on board the Kaiser Wilhelm. 
I was sorry for you at the time, although I didn’t see, and don’t 
see, what there is to stop you from having a carcer.” 

She corrected herself before he could make any rejoinder. 

“Oh, yes, I do see; you are scrupulous and fastidious. Of 
course those are drawbacks, creditable as they are to you. You 
are only passing through London, I suppose? This wouldn’t 
be your time of year for making any stay.” 

He answered that he had few engagements and only his 
own inclinations to consult. He even, on meeting with some 
encouragement, verbal and other, which seemed to show that 
Miss Ludlow’s interest in him had been reawakened, went on to 
confess that he was for the moment inclined to linger in any 
place where his nearest relations were not. His nearest relations, 
it appeared, were not an unmixed comfort to him. They rather 
looked to him to do things for them and for himself which he 
could not at present see his way to do, and were dispo:e4 to 
censure him for misfortunes beyond his control. 

“T suppose,” he said ruefully, “ you don’t know of any couutry- 
man of yours insane enough to offer an exorbitant rent for a 
ramshackle old place on the borders of Kent and Sussex, quite 
devoid of historic interest, and quite incapable of being kept 
decently warm during six months of the year?” 

Miss Ludlow was afraid that she could not just then put her 
hand upon the desired lunatic, yet saw no reason for despair. 
“My countrymen and countrywomen do such strange things 
when they are out of their native land,” she said, “that I should 
not be greatly astonished if one of them were to take Westen- 
hanger Court and request leave to have the house properly 
heated by furnaces and pipes at the tenant’s expense. And 
you are wrong in saying that it has no historic interest. Dida’t 
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George the First spend nearly a week there once on his way to 
Hanover ?” 

“Yes, if you call that an interesting historical event,” he 
answered, surprised that she should have heard of it. “So you 
know all about us, do you?” 

“No; only I have been in England before and have met a 
certain number of people who have known other people. About 
you individually I know nothing, except what you have been 
good enough to tell me. Tell me a little more, please.” 

“Oh, there isn’t any more,” he answered, with a deprecating 
laugh; “ mine are the short and simple annals of the poor.” 

Nevertheless, Miss Ludlow’s friendliness soon prevailed upon 
him to enter into details. For some reason or other, she was 
very friendly that afternoon; very quick-witted, too, perceptive 
and tactful. What appealed to him more than anything was 
that she made no faintest allusion to the probable object of his 
visit, although this could not but have suggested itself to a 
person of her discernment. He could have found it in his heart 
to thank her for sparing him, to assure her that his object was as 
vague as possible, and to add—what was indeed the truth—that 
he enjoyed talking to her more than making tentative love to her 
fair friend. 

The entrance of Mrs. and Miss Barron preserved him from 
falling into such indiscretions. Both ladies greeted him with 
expressions of pleasure which were evidently sincere; both were 
radiant, loquacious and eager to relate what a splendid time 
they had been having since they had decided to drop anchor in 
London. 

“At first I thought we might find it lonesome,” Mrs. Barron 
confessed ; “ but I see now that that’s the last thing we have to 
fear. Why, we have so many engagements already that if 
Marie didn’t keep me up to the mark I should never remember 
half of them. New York is nothing to it! And every day we 
seem to make fresh acquaintances. At Mrs. Strover’s luncheon- 
party there was a marchioness who was ever so kind, and wanted 
to have us stay with her for a week-end in the castle where she 
lives. I’m proud of my marchioness because I can claim to have 
captured her myself, through Isabel Strover, who is my friend, 
not Marie’s,” 

The good lady’s ingenuous elation bore little resemblance to 
that of a gratified parvenue; she was more like a child at a 
theatre, and had no eyes for anything ugly, sordid or squalid which 
might underlie the new spectacle that fascinated her. 

“T must tell you, Lord Westenhanger,” she went on, “that we 
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are indebted for all our other grandees to Marie, who, as usual, has 
only had to beckon to them. Oh, yes, that’s so, my dear,” she 
added, as Miss Ludlow made a dissentient gesture, “and you 
know it. Now, Lord Westenhanger, what are you doing with 
your hat?—and why do you bring it into the room with you? 
Sit right down, and don’t attempt to stir until you have had tea 
with us. We expect a few friends immediately.” 

The tea-tables were carried in, with glitter of Marwood- 
Compton silver, by men-servants more numerous than the 
Marwood-Comptons employed. Then came the friends, not a few, 
male and female—smart, effusive, palpably expectant of some 
substantial return for the honour that they were conferring upon 
these opulent strangers from the wild West. Such, at any rate, 
was Westenhanger’s appreciation of their attitude, in which he 
recognised with a certain irritation some reflection of his own. 
With most of them he was acquainted, and if their smiles and 
raised eyebrows did not imply that they gave him credit for 
being even as they were, he took that to be their meaning. 
He therefore held aloof from Miss Barron, notwithstanding one 
or two attempts that she made to draw him into the circle of 
young men which speedily formed itself around her. 

From these she desisted after a time, and nothing could have 
been more unreasonable on his part than the growing displeasure 
with which he watched her treatment of less diffident admirers. 
Not being himself an admirer of hers, save in the detached, dis- 
interested sense that must be common to all who beheld her, it 
should have mattered little to him whether she was an accom- 
plished flirt or not; but for all that, he did not in the least like 
to see the use that she was making of her blue eyes, nor the 
laughing delight that she too evidently took in the impertinences 
addressed to her. Of course, they were impertinences. Didn't 
he know those fellows and the sort of things that they would be 
sure to say to a girl whose unsophisticated ways they were 
incapable of understanding or respecting? Then he began to 
wonder whether, if it came to that, she was so very unsophisti- 
cated; then he said to himself, as he had said many a time 
before, that, so far as he was personally concerned, he would 
prefer penurious celibacy for the rest of his days to marrying a 
woman greedy of gallantries; finally he arrived at the sensible 
conclusion that, as this kind of thing was neither novel nor 
amusing, he had better get out of it. 

Mrs. Barron, a little flushed, restless and agitated with the 
duties of hospitality, did not seek to detain him. Miss Ludlow, 
deep in conversation with an elderly foreigner of diplomatic cut 
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stretched out her hand to him, without rising, and hoped that 
he would not leave London until he had found his way to Hill 
Street again; but Miss Gracie, to whom he only bowed, as he 
passed her, audaciously followed the parting guest to the some- 
what distant door, where she planted herself in front of him and 
asked : 

“Please, Lord Westenhanger, what is the matter?” 

She looked so small, so childish, so genuinely distressed and 
penitent that he could not but forgive her everything. 

“My dear Miss Barron——” he began, not knowing very well 
how to answer so unexpected a question. 

“Oh, don’t tell me you are not cross,” she interrupted; “I 
have never in my life seen anybody look so cross as you did just 
now! Such good friends as I thought we were on board the ship, 
too!” she added, with a sigh. 

“I’m awfully sorry,” answered the young man, laughing and 
colouring slightly, as he often did; “I apologise most sincerely 
if I look sulky. I suppose the truth is that I rather hate tea- 
parties.” 

“Ts that so?” she returned. ‘Then you shall never be asked 
to tea again. Perhaps you like dinners better? Won't you 
dine with us quite quietly at half-past seven on Thursday and 
take Marie and me to the theatre afterwards? Mother would 
bless you, for she gets tired-out evenings, and the theatre most 
always sends her off to sleep.” 

Lord Westenhanger remembered to have heard that it is 
customary in America for young men to escort young ladies to 
the play. If this practice has not yet taken root in England, it 
was surely not his business to say anything so disobliging. 
Perhaps, too, Miss Ludlow regarded herself, and was regarded by 
her friends, in the light of a chaperon. At all events, he could 
permit neither old-fashioned prejudice nor the circumstance that 
he was already engaged for Thursday evening to deter him from 
accepting an invitation which he felt all of a sudden that he wanted 
very much indeed to accept. So he went his way with no trace 
of ill-homour left upon his smiling countenance, and while he 
walked down the street he mutely, but emphatically, denied that 
Miss Barron was a flirt. She was a child, that was all. He 
could not help adding that she was a sweet and lovable child into 
the bargain, 

About an hour later, when the three ladies were sitting in their 
vacated drawingroom, Miss Gracie quietly mentioned what she 
had done; whereupon her mother, with uplifted hands, cried : 

“Mercy, child! Remember we are in Europe. Marie, is it 
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convenable for young girls to make such advances over 
here?” 

“No,” answered Miss Ludlow, “it is not. But Lord Westen- 
hanger, fortunately, is a gentleman.” 

“T hope everybody whom we receive is that,” said Mrs, Barron, 
bridling. 

“Ah, there are always apt to be exceptions, I am afraid. 
By the way, what about your Mr. Strover? Is he a 
gentleman ?” 

“Why, yes, I presume so,” returned Mrs. Barron wonderingly. 
“ He didn’t appear at luncheon; he was attending to business in 
the City, Isabel told me. But I understand that he is fabulously 
rich, and it seemed to me we were the only people in the room who 
weren't lords and ladies. And the house! I shouldn’t have 
supposed there was anything like it in London. A white marble 
staircase, a pictare-gallery—everything you could imagine! 
Well, some folks do have luck. To think of Isabel Dennis, whom 
I remember at day-school so terribly poor, she was glad to have 
cast-off clothes given her—to think of her entertaining duchesses 
and marchionesses in Park Lane! Not that I grudge her her 
good fortune, for I always liked her as a girl and she seemed real 
pleased to see me again after all these years. Did I tell you that 
this is her second marriage? ‘The first was no success, I believe, 
and she was left with very small means at San Francisco when 
Mr. Strover came along, got acquainted with her by the merest 
chance at an hotel, and——” 

Gracie, having risen and left the room at this point, her mother 
abandoned the retrospect of Mr. Strover’s courtship to ask: 

“Marie, what do you think of Lord Westenhanger, any 
way ?” 

“T have told you,” Miss Ludlow replied, “that I think him 
a gentleman. Isn’t it rather early to speculate upon what sort 
of a husband he would make, if that is what you mean?” 

“T guess that is what I do mean,” Mrs. Barron pensively 
avowed. “I like to be prepared for events even if they aren’t 
going to happen, and if Gracie should take to him and he to 
her——” 

“Well, if it were to come to that, he would be admirable as a 
husband. Meanwhile, there is this to be said for your comfort ; 
if at any stage in the proceedings you should wish to shake off 
Lord Westenhanger, it will be the easiest matter in the world to 
accomplish.” 

“T call that an unflattering thing to say of him, Marie.” 

“No, it is not exactly unflattering; it only means that he 
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has the defects of his good qualities. Although I wish for 
his own sake that he had rather more eelf-confidence and 
persistence.” 

“Those are good qualities in a man,” Mrs, Barron pronounced 
decisively. “Now Theodore White, for instance——” 

“Oh, Theodore White!” interrupted Marie, with a quick, 
sweeping gesture; “we are really not discussing Theodore 
White, and I can’t think of any reason why we should. Do you 
know that we are dining out tonight, and that it is time to go 
and dress?” 


(To be continued.) 




















Cintagel and its Arthurian Cravditions. 


THERE are several things that may add powerfully to the charm 
of locality. Perhaps the most permanent and natural of these is 
a spot’s beauty or its grandeur—the wild loneliness of Cornish 
cliffs, or the rich cradled loveliness of a Yorkshire valley. Great 
historic events may dignify places otherwise unattractive—some 
mighty conflict of races or factions, some onward step in the 
world’s slow progress. Or there may be association with the 
memory of a notable personage—the birthplace of a Shakespeare, 
the home of a Wordsworth. Again, there may be the vague 
charm of indefinite tradition. 

In such a spot as Tintagel we have a combination of these 
attractions. The grandeur of the scene would be undeniable, 
were it barren of all human record; but added to the impressive- 
ness of sea and coast there is the rumour of events that hover on 
the borderland between history and romance, and association with 
a personage who is something between a racial chieftain and a 
mythic demigod. To Briton, Welshman, and Breton, this is one 
of the most holy places of national tradition, and its name has 
loomed so large in legend and chronicle, that it is just possible a 
visitor may experience a slight feeling of disappointment on first 
making acquaintance with the reality. Some such feeling seems 
to have been Tennyson’s, for in the rough notes of a tour in 
Cornwall which he made in 1848, we read, “Clomb over Isle, 
disappointed.” In the later tour of 1860 we have a few more 
jottings, such as: “Arrived at Tintagel, grand coast, furious 
rain”; and again: “ Black cliffs and caves, and storm and wind, 
but I weather it out and take my ten miles a day walks.” The 
poet’s companion, F’. T. Palgrave, adds— 

“This was perhaps specially entitled to be named Tennyson’s Arthurian 


journey. At a sea inlet of wonderful picturesqueness, so grandly modelled 
are the rocks which wall it, so translucently purple the waves that are its 
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pavement—waves whence the ‘naked babe’ Arthur came ashore in flame 
—stands the time-eaten ruin of unknown date which bears the name 
Tintagel.” 


The notes are meagre enough, and we have to be content with 
the certainty that Tennyson’s first feeling of disappointment 
must have given way before the gradual and wonderful fascina- 
tion of the locality, 

When George Borrow made a tour to the old home of his 
Cornish father, he also tramped to Tintagel, but we do not know 
what were his impressions; he never wrote that book on Cornwall 
which might have been as delightful as his ‘ Wild Wales.’ We 
can picture him washing down his weariness in draughts of ale 
at the Trevena inn, and chanting fragments of bardic verse as he 
scrambled about the ruins. We have at least a record of his joy 
when he discovered that the name Jennefer was still common in 
the Duchy, and the quick apprehension with which he recognised 
this as simply a corruption of Guinevere. One wonders whether 
he met Hawker, the poet-vicar of Morwenstow. It would have 
been a meeting of two fine originals—men of a ripe individuality 
that might probably have set them at loggerheads. What a loss 
to literature, that Borrow never wrote ‘ Wild Cornwall.’ 

There can be no denying that the ideas of the average visitor to 
Tintagel are vaguely borrowed from Tennyson, that is to say, if 
the average visitor has any ideas on the matter at all. It is 
claiming too much, in this age of halfpenny newspapers and 
snippety periodicals, to expect that one man or woman in a 
hundred has read the “ Idylls of the King.” It might be unkind 
to listen to the casual conversation of the tourists who struggle 
up the steep steps to the door of the ruins, There is generally 
complete mystification as to what it all means, and a physical 
condition ready to indulge eagerly in Cornish cream and saffron- 
cake. Almost every visitor imagines that the ruined walls to 
which he is climbing are the actual remains of Arthur’s castle ; 
and this at least is pardonable, for some erring antiquaries have 
‘fostered the same idea. 

But among the visitors are some who have really read the 
“ Tdylls,” and some who have studied the subject closely enough 
to know that Tennyson himself is unhistoric. The poet simply 
took that version of the perplexed Arthurian legend which best 
suited his purpose—the tale as borrowed from Welsh sources by 
Geoffrey of Monmouth, a tale neither proven nor disproven, but 
containing a few local touches which give a glimmer of proba- 
bility though amid a cloud of uncertainties and anachronisms, 
This version tells how Uther, Pendragon or head chieftain of the 
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Britons, fell in love with Igerne, wife of Gorlois, Earl of Cornwall. 
Not liking the king’s attentions to his wife, Gorlois withdrew 
her from the court, and the angered prince marched in arms 
against him. 

“ And as he was under more concern for his wife than himself, he put her 
into the town of Tintagel upon the sea-shore, which he looked upon as a 


place of great safesy. But he himself entered the castle of Dameliock, 
to prevent their being both involved in the same danger, if any should 


happen.” 
Uther was soon besieging Dameliock, which survives as a large 
earthwork about seven miles south-west of Tintagel, and is one of 
the best verifications of an uncertain story. Tintagel itself was 
copsidered too strong for siege. 
“for it is situated upon the sea, and on every side surrounded by it; 
and there is but one entrance into it, and that through a straight rock, 
which three men shall be able to defend against the whole power of the 
kingdom.” 
Force being evidently useless, the magic of Merlin was called into 
play; Uther was changed into the likeness of Gorlois, and so 
deceived both the porter at Tintagel and the wife. It is only 
right to add that, Gorlois being killed, Uther and Igerne 
eventually married, and if we choose to be credulous we may 
believe that the ceremony took place at the little church 
standing on the cliffs of the mainland, whose bells, tradition tells 
us, pealed forth supernaturally at the birth and at the death of 
Arthur. If Arthur was the fruit of this union, the tale has been 
worth the telling; but a varying tradition, still dearer to the 
Celtic imagination, gives him a more supernatural origin. It is 
said that on the night when Uther died in Tintagel, wailing the 
lack of an heir, a naked babe was brought by the sea to the feet 
of Merlin, and this child “ from the great deep” was Arthur. 
Readers of Tennyson will recognise that the poet took his 
materials from Malory, Geoffrey of Monmouth, and the Mabino- 
gion; but he rapidly drifted into allegory, and the result is 
something that manifestly differs from any of his sources. He 
failed to maintain the standard of the first noble fragment, 
“Morte d’Arthur.” A doubt as to the existence of his hero 
coloured the whole picture, or we may rather say, rendered its 
colouring dim and visionary. There is no reason why good 
poetry should not also be good history; but in the case of Arthur 
the matter of good history was lacking, and Tennyson had not 
the genius of Shakespeare, who could convert shadows into 
realities. There is always a suspicion that his King Arthur is 
an idealised portrait of Prince Albert. It has been complained 
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that he emasculated his subject, converting Arthur into a white- 
washed plaster-saint, and blackening Guinevere by contrast. 
But the excuse may be urged that a bolder treatment of the 
legend would have rendered the poem unsuitable for general 
reading. The poet toned the coarser features into the gentlest 
symbolism of romanticism, where @ realist would have depicted 
unclad vices. We may admire the picture, but we know it is 
utterly unlike any Arthur who could have lived in early Britain. 
The true Arthur must have been a semi-civilised barbarian, with 
a thin veneer, perhaps, of Christianity, and probably a touch of 
Roman culture. He was a man, virile and hot-blooded. Some of 
the Welsh legends represent him as disagreeably given to 
bullying ; a later age idealised him, and it was left to a Victorian 
poet to make him a saint. 

The attempt to unravel the tangled web of Arthurian tradition 
is hopeless and endless; one can only strive to pick out a few 
possibilities. It is most probable that the confused legends 
combine memories of a real personage with myths of a folk-lore 
god or culture-hero. Professor Rhys imagines that the associa- 
tion of the hero with a Round Table may be a recollection of the 
first introduction of tables into Britain; others think that the 
Table itself is purely mythic and symbolic. It is usually conceded 
that Arthur, if he lived at all, flourished in the early sixth century, 
a Romanised Brython, filling the Roman office of Comes Britannia, 
haying in his charge the military defence of the whole province— 
no sinecure at any time, but especially not so when the Roman 
legions were withdrawn, and hordes of Picts, Norsemen, and 
Saxons began to exploit the country for conquest and settlement. 
The Welsh dignified his office into that of Amherawdyr or 
“emperor.” 

That he was a Brython is the one point certain in the whole 
tradition, for his name is common wherever the Brythonic tribes 
extended, in Wales, Brittany, south-west England to Land’s End, 
and North Britain as far as Edinburgh. Naturally, he plays no 
part in Goidelic or Ivernian Ireland and the Scottish Highlands. 

It is difficult and perhaps inconsistent to speak of localities in 
connection with a personage whose very existence is in doubt; 
but it is impossible to place a note of interrogation after every 
statement. It would seem ridiculous to say: “ Here Arthur was 
born—if he ever lived; here he fought a great battle—if he ever 
fought battles.” Yet it may almost be asserted, absurd as it 
seems, that there is greater certitude about Arthurian localities 
than there is about the man himself. The stoutest sceptic may 
wax credulous when he visits Tintagel, where wind and wave tell 
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tales of the dim old hero, whose very spirit is suppoged to haunt 
these cliffs in the form of a crying sea-gull or a red-legged chough. 
Who can refuse credence, when he sees the immense earthwork of 
Dameliock, and recollects how the ill-used Gorlois was besieged 
and met his death; or when he gees the Kelly Rounds, and 
remembers that they are the genuine relics of Arthur’s palace of 
Kelli Wie or Celliwig, from which one of the king’s marksmen 
could shoot with his longbow and kill a wren on the far coast of 
Ireland ? 

We skall do well if, surrendering the letter, we retain the spirit 
of these old traditions. Weneed not all be cold-blooded dissectors 
of legend. A little faith may be wiser than much incredulity 
when we visit Cornwall, whose 

“Cairns with clash of phantom-arms resound, 
And nights of vision melt to days of dream, 
Filled with romance of old Arthurian time.” 
Or if we go to the delightful little Caerleon of Monmouthshire, 
where the Usk laps with a whispering of dim Arthurian glories, 
shall we take nothing but a skill in callous criticism? There are 
other notable localities of Arthur in the West of England, besides 
those immediately around Tintagel. There isthe near Camelford, 
sometimes supposed to be Camelot, and still more often identified 
as the scene of Arthur’s last great battle. Both identifications 
are very dubious, but what of that? There is the fine old Tor at 
Glastonbury, which we picture to ourselves as being the fabled 
Island of Avilion, with the ruined abbey of St. Joseph of Arimathea 
lying in the rich meadows below, where the bones of the dead 
Arthur are said to have been discovered. 

In the same lovely county of Somerset is the castle of Cadbury, 
near the villages of West Camel and Queen Camel. What wonder 
if fond dreamers have imagined this to have been the old palace- 
fort of Camelot, and others, knowing the nearness of Glastonbury, 
have conjectured that among these Camels was fought the king’s 
last battle of Camlan, when he received that wound of which he 
could only be healed in the blessed valleys of Avilion? Yet the 
stern seeker after truth will break in upon our imaginings, and 
assert that Arthur’s last blow was struck neither here among the 
Somerset meadows nor in the dim land of Lyonesse that now lies 
buried beneath tumbling waves; but that the battle of Camlan 
was really fought at Camelon, in Scotland, near the Firth of Forth, 
against Mordred, King of the Picts, the king’s nephew. And 
amid all this perplexity the discomfited lover of tradition turns 
wearily to Tintagel, and thinks that here at least is a secure nest 
for the fondest of Arthurian dreams. 
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It is best, after all, to forsake disquieting criticism, and to come 
into the land of Arthur as one might pass into Spenser’s faery- 
land, or any other region of pure imaginative delight. There is 
@ veracity greater than that of record. We make no compromise 
with dishonesty, we do not lower the dignity of scientific fact 
when we claim that imagination also has its legitimate domain, 
and that its unverified facts are often more potent to move us 
than the utmost accuracy of proven events. Tintagel is still 
the birthplace of Arthur, and the resting-place of the dead 
Tristram :— 


“In Cornwall Tristram and Queen Iseult lay; 
In King Marc’s chapel in Tyntagel old, 
There in a ship they bore those lovers cold.” 


It is not surprising that Tintagel should have imposed its name 
on the neighbouring village of Trevena, whose church stands on 
the gusty headlands west of the castle. Far less in keeping with 
the ruin and its traditions is the modern hotel, built somewhat 
aggressively on the eastward side of the ravine. Commodioug, 
and doubtless in every way satisfactory as this hotel may be, it is 
the one jarring touch inalandscapeof pure romance. No railway 
brings material realities too near this haunt of dreams; the 
nearest station is not less than five miles distant, and the coaches 
that bring loads of sight-seers from Bude and Boscastle and 
Camelford deposit them in the village about a mile from the 
place of pilgrimage. 

The village itself is peaceful and pleasant, beloved by the quiet 
tourist, the cyclist, the painter ; there is one delightful old gabled 
building, formerly a post-office, that finds its way into many a 
photograph and picture. The spot is unassuming enough, yet 
with a certain dignity and charm—a perfect spot, it must be, in 
which to idle away a month of golden summer-time. The gentle 
undulations of the fields and roads are refreshing and soothing, 
after the eye has drank deeply of the rugged seaward chasms and 
. precipices. There is little to tell that a wild coast lies so near ; 

but the path through the stream-hollowed gorge whose mouth is 
the tiny cove at Tintagel, gradually prepares the mind for a view 
of rugged magnificence and a broad expanse of rolling Atlantic. 

At this small cove there is some little shipping of slates, but it 
cannot in any sense be called a harbour. Such miniature activity 
as we see here reminds us that the famous Delabole slate-quarries 
are only a mile or two distant. Above rises the massive, almost 
insular, bluff of rock which bears the main body of the ruins, 
Well was it named Dun-diogl, the “ safe stronghold.” 
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“There stood Dundagel, throned; and the great sea 
Lay, a strong vassal, at his master’s gate, 
And like a drunken giant sobbed in sleep.” 


In the thirteenth century ‘High History of the Holy Grail ’ 
there is a picture of Tintagel which proves that the chief features 
of the place have altered little within the past seven centuries, 
except for the ruined condition of the buildings : 


“They came into a very different land, scarce inhabited of any folk, and 
found a little castle in a combe. They came thitherward and saw that 
the enclosure of the castle was fallen down into an abysm, so that none 
might approach it on that side, but it had a right fair gateway and a 
door tall and wide, whereby they entered. They beheld a chapel that was 
right fair and rich, and below was a great ancient hall.” 


There are still traces of this little chapel, which must not ba 
confounded with the parish church. Tradition says that a draw- 
bridge once connected the castle buildings on the island with 
those on the mainland, but the chasm has now become so great 
that it would be difficult to span it in this manner; and it seems 
to be actually by the crumbling of walls and slate and fragments 
of rock-ruin that the insular character of the mass has been 
destroyed. Though so powerful a natural stronghold would 
certainly have been used in very early ages, even before the 
coming of the Celts, yet probably nothing of the eurviving ruin 
is older than the twelfth century. 

The castle was allowed to lapse into decay in the reign of 
Elizabeth, as Burleigh grudged spending the money to keep it in 
repair. The crumbling fragments can give us little idea even of 
the Plantagenet fortress that stood here; still less can they 
recall the rugged rock-stronghold in which Gorlois placed his 
wife for safety. Massive and titanic this may have been, but we 
cannot imagine it other than cheerless and utterly uncomfortable. 
Those who climb the uncouth steps, and, passing through the 
low archway, sit on the sward facing the sea with its ever- 
changeful depth of colour, will find even the charm of immemorial 
tradition swallowed by the still greater charm of immediate 
natural beauty. On a calm day, with the slumbering Atlantic 
washing the foot of the steep, and the warm sunlight bathing the 
mouldered walls, we pass from dreams of Arthur into a deeper 
dream of the marvellous loveliness and the perpetual mystery of 
nature. We cease to wonder whether the crying gull is an 
incarnation of the old Celtic king, or whether he still, as a rare 
chough, exposes himself to the risk of appearing, stuffed, in the 
show-case of some museum or private dwelling. Theve things, 
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after all, are temporalities ; eternal things of the spirit are stirred 
within us :— 


“We are laid asleep 
In body, and become a living soul.” 


But it is not always peaceful here; in fact, the waves seldom lap 
quite restfully. The full weight of a mighty ocean lies behind 
these waters, and a western wind can rouse them to fury. Or 
chill clammy mists will float in sometimes from the sea, wrapping 
headland after headland, blotting out the sea itself, and the 
modern hotel, and the lonely church upon the hill. In such 
a gloom, the poet pictures, was fought the “last dim, weird 
battle of the west: 


“* A deathwhite mist slept over sea and sand.’” 


Only a few miles northward along the coast lies Boscastle, and 
here again we are within touch of the Arthurian legend, for 
Pentargon, the name of one of its cliffs, is supposed to mean 
Arthur’s Headland. 

But Boscastle deserves attention on its own account, as an 
absolutely unique little watering-place. If the term watering- 
place raises ideas of Brighton or Scarborough or Margate, the 
visitor will smile indeed when he sees the reality; and if he 
come expecting sands, pavilions, and promenades, he will bitterly 
resent the disillusion. But those who expect better things will 
not be disappointed. The village is long, straggling down a 
hill and along the sides of the ravine that forms a tiny land- 
locked harbour. It is a stern and forbidding little port, though 
it ships a good deal of the Delabole slate, but its coast is of 
fine sublimity, and there is good store of inland loveliness. 
Rugged hills rise on either side of the tortuous gorge with 
its rude stone quays, between which vessels are warped by 
immense hawsers. On the south hill, Willapark Point, stands 
the parish church of Forrabury, but like Trevena at Tintagel, 
Forrabury has had its name stolen from it. Boscastle is a 
_ corruption of Bottreaux’ Castle, which castle has now quite 
disappeared. In position the church very much resembles that 
of Tintagel, and it has a legend which has been told in verse by 
Hawker of Morwenstow. 

It is said that the parish of Forrabury resolved to have a peal 
of bells that should rival those of Trevena. The bells were cast, 
and were being shipped to the harbour. As they neared the 
shore the pilot heard the bells of Trevena chiming from the 
coast, and he thanked God for the safe voyage. “Thank God on 
land,” exclaimed the skipper with an oath, “at sea thank the 
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captain and the good ship.” Suddenly, though the sea had been 
sleeping peacefully, a great wave rose, as immense waves some- 
times do on the Cornish shores, and the vessel was wrecked at 
the very gate of the port. The pilot was saved, and he alone; 
the bells sank to the bottom with the doomed ship, but it is said 
that they may still be heard chiming in times of storm. 


“Still when the storm of Bottreaux’ waves 
Is wakening in his weedy caves, 
Those bells, that sullen surges hide, 
Peal their deep notes beneath the tide. 
‘Come to thy God in time,’ 
Thus saith the ocean chime; 
‘Storm, billow, whirlwind past, 
Come to thy God at last.’” 


Those who linger in the churchyard of this grey old sanctuary, 
will not forget the touching story of “ the Pet,” told by Baring- 
Gould in his memoir of Hawker. If they be merely casual 
visitors to this land of myth and dream, they will have failed 
completely in appreciation if they do not carry away with them 
some imperishable memories. It is not necessary to be learned 
in archeology or antiquities, to be profoundly versed in history, 
or to haye fathomed the mysteries of modern comparative folk- 
lore, the perplexities of culture-heroes and sun myths, in order to 
win their true secrets from these north Cornwall coasts. The best 
things are sometimes withheld from the wise and learned, to be 
revealed to loving hearts. 

Antovus L. Sarmon. 
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Che Missing Princess. 


‘ 


It was Lady Crummerton’s idea to get up the amateur theatricals 
which have so much to do with this story—in aid of some society 
for propagating something. I forget exactly what was to be pro- 
pagated, but it was something charitable. Amateur theatricals 
have a good deal to do with charity in one way and another. 
I undertook to stage-manage the affair, not because I knew any- 
thing about stage-managing, but because it was a choice between 
that and writing the play, and it occurred to me that it would be 
more charitable if I did not write the play. 

“You see,” I explained, “writing plays is like the violin—if 
you’ve never tried.” 

Lady Crummerton nodded. 

“Perhaps you are right,” she said. ‘George will have to 
write the play then. He is literary.” 

“Very,” I agreed. 

Gecrge Courage, junior’s, letters to the Times on the dangers to 
one’s luggage, when travelling in Italy, from brigands and railway 
officials, are notorious among his friends. 

‘‘ He is the very man,” I added. 

“ And you will stage-manage?” asked Lady Crummerton. 

“Certainly,” I said as warmly as I could. Stage-managing is 

.a little like the violin, too. But I have always flattered myself 
upon possessing a faculty for organisation; and self-reliance, it 
seemed to me, should go a long way. Besides, the theatricals 
would be all the more amateur. 

“Certainly,” I repeated ; “with pleasure. If you'll ask George 
to let me have a look at his MS. when it’s ready, 1’ll see to the 
rest.” 

“Then we'll consider that settled,” said Lady Crummerton, 
with a sigh of relief. 

This was early in November, when Lady Crummerton was 
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already beginning to worry about the house-party she meant to 
have down at the Manor House for Christmas. Wimperly, the 
adjoining town, though charmingly situated for the Pottery 
district (Sir Thomas Crummerton is a Potter Prince) cannot be 
called gay, and amateur theatricals partially, if not entirely, solved 
the question of amusements. George’s play was to be acted in 
short by members of the house-party, who, what with rehearsals 
and so forth, would find themselves fully occupied. The only 
difficulty that remained, as Lady Crummerton wrote to explain a 
couple of days later when I got back to town, was, as to whether 
Courage would provide suitable parts and enough to go round. 
I gathered that, like myself, he had accepted his commission with 
pleasure, and my hostess wrote: 


“T am sure it will be a nice play. George has such nice feelings. I am 
only wondering a little if everybody will have a really pleasant part. I 
think you know most of the people coming, and I leave it to your usual 
tact. Of course Hesketh must be the Princess—if there is one. You will 
be able to arrange that with George. Mr. Heron and Mr. Proudly will 
both be glad to take good parts.” 


There was a good deal of the letter, for Lady Crummerton 
never spares her excellent note-paper; and a postscript to this 
effect : 


“T find Sir Thomas has invited Harry Wilton, but I do not think he 
cares for acting.” 


Between the lines this read—to one who was a friend of the 
family like myself—that Lady Crummerton was divided in her 
mind as to whether she should, on behalf of her niece, Miss 
Hesketh Windover, favour the attentions of Mr. Rimney Heron or 
Mr. Lee Proudley, both of whom, as I happened to know, were 
interested competitors; whereas, she was emphatically dead set 
against encouraging Wilton in any shape or form. I like Wilton 
well enough, but did not quite see what I could do in the matter. 
Moreover, a stage-manager, except when he is acting himself, 
should be entirely dispassionate, Accordingly I left Wilton 
outside the scheme of things, and wired to Courage— 


“Re Tragedy. Heroine must be Princess. Two leading men’s parts 
imperative. Duke and bandit, drawing-room bandit would do—if suffi- 
ciently in love with Princess. Must both have a good look in. About 
fifteen other parts.” 


I guessed that Courage’s thoughts, if he could concentrate them 
in the direction of the drama, would turn toa brigand of some 
kind, and was confirmed in my intuition by his return wire—— 
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“ Curious coincidence; had thought of Marquis and brigand chief both 
in love with Posanella, daughter of Archduke Archibald of Lampadia. 
Will this do? Play romantic, not tragic; sticks a little. Not bad.” 


It seemed to me that an Archduchess-apparent would undoubt- 
edly do, and could be entitled Princess, for short. As for the 
romantic tone of the play, I was not certain that Courage was 
quite the man for it. But, then, tragedy is also considered 
difficult to write, and he was sure to be moral. I said as much 
on a postcard, 


II. 


Covracr’s MS., which I read in the train on my way down 
to Lady Crummerton’s, afforded me more pleasure than any- 
thing I could have got for sixpence at the bookstalls. It was 
entitled “The Missing Princess,” and the parts that had stuck 
were perhaps a little obvious. But the romance was the thing. 
I cannot convey it in a few words any more than, for that matter, 
Courage could, but if you can imagine a man whose principal 
literary achievements have been the denunciations, in Johnsonian 
periods, of all the hotel-keepers and railway officials whom he 
encountered on his continental travels, embarking suddenly upon 
a high-toned romantic drama in three acts, with, as dramatis per- 
sone, a wicked marquis; a virtuous bandit; a long-winded arch- 
duke; Posanella, daughter of the same, a judicious mixture of 
Mrs. Browning and G. P. R. James; end a collection of minor 
characters out of the Gaiety, so to speak, by a Greek tragedy, you 
have some exiguous idea of the romance. Lampadia belonged to 
no martial time or kingdom, though Courage in a foreword spoke 
of the period. This interior of a castle hall (three Chippendale 
chairs, one antique cupboard, door L.) changing to a moor (oak 
trees, sweet smell of cowslips, sheep invisible in the dusky distance) 
comprised its scenic effects. 

I was hardly prepared for the shower of questions that greeted 
_ my arrival at the Manor House. Lady Crummerton was dis- 
pensing tea in the hall, and it seemed to me that most of 
the dramatis persone had arrived. Miss Windover was there, 
receiving crumpets from Heron and several other men. Heron, I 
knew, a tall thin man with a fair moustache drooping down to his 
chin, which drooped in turn into a tight collar, and knees which 
always seemed to be feinting at one another. I had already 
decided that Heron should be the chief of the bandits. 

“Rude and an outlaw—what reck I of an Archduke’s curse ? 
The teeth of this dotard gnash at me in vain. S’blood!” (a 
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propos of “s'blood,” Courage had wanted to know whether it was 
all right with ladies present. He said that a brigand, however 
noble, could not mince his words, and that “‘s’blood” seemed to 
belong to the period. I had assured him that Heron would make 
much worse language sound like an amiable politeness.) 

There was a short, stout, red-faced man among those offering 
Miss Windover crumpets, who, I felt sure, would be a success as 
the polished but meretricious marquis. 

“Now, Mr. Cradford,” demanded Lady Crummerton as I shook 
hands; “is it good?” 

“Splendid,” I said, accepting a cup of tea. 

“ How nice,” she said. “I wasn’t quite sure if George could 
do it. And you really like it?” 

“If Tree could get hold of it,” I said emphatically, “it would 
be another ‘ Eternal City.’” 

“Dear me,” said Lady Crummerton; “do you hear that, 
Hesketh? ” 

Having attracted general attention by this remark, she 
continued— 

“And now you must tell us who is going to be who. We're all 
80 very anxious to know——” 

“ Hear, hear,” said Heron. 

“ Though, of course, Sir Thomas and I have determined not to 
take a part.” 

“Well,” I said, setting myself down judicially, “to begin with 
the Princess—I was going to ask Miss Windover if she’d under- 
take it.” 

“T’m sure she will. Hesketh, Mr, Cradford wants you to be a 
princess in George’s play.” 

“Who is,” I explained, “the heroine, loved by the marquis, but 
in love with the chief of the bandits—or brigands—as George 
prefers to call them.” 

“Certainly,” said Miss Windover, quite self-possessed. 

“The marquis and the bandit chief,” I proceeded, “are both 
leading parts. The marquis gets in most of the love-making.” 

“Oh,” said Lady Crummerton, doubtfally. 

“But the bandit wins in a canter in the last act.” 

“T see,” said Lady Crummerton. 

“And I think Heron’s the man for the bandit.” 

“T’m sure he is,” said Lady Crummerton promptly— 

“Why?” demanded Miss Windover. 

I thought that, considering everybody was listening, it was 
rather an awkward question for a girl of her perspicuity to have 
put, but I evaded it with some skill. 
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“Why not?” I said, “ Heron’s the sort of man I have always 
fancied might have become a bandit—a high-minded bandit—if 
he hadn’t been born, so to speak, a J.P. And with a little 
burnt cork on him, even now, any one would think he’d been 
firing ricks.” 

Heron smiled uncertainly. 

Miss Windover remarked— 

“Do brigands fire ricks ?” 

“ Ricks and pistols,” I said smoothly, “it’s the sort of thing, 
dashing, you know. What do you say, Heron? Is it in your 
line?” 

“T daresay I could manage it,” said Heron, modestly. ‘Top 
boots, eh? With a stiletto down em?” 

“That's it,” I said. “Right, you’re the bandit then; and you 
win the heart of Miss Windover, Pomponella, I should say.” 

“ Charmin’,” said Heron. 

“ But only in the last act,’ I reminded him, by reason of the 
marquis. “Any one volunteer for the marquis—high lineage, 
treacherous mind, white teeth and a leer?” 

The pause that ensued was broken by Lady Crummerton, who 
said deprecatingly— 

“Don’t you think, Mr, Proudley, that you——” 

“Harry Wilton hasn’t come yet,” broke in Miss Windover. 

“Oh, but he hasn’t got a leer, my dear,” said Lady Crummerton 
decidedly, “and I don’t think he acts. Mr. Proudley do take tho 
part, it would be such a charity.” 

Mr. Proudley, who I rejoiced to see was the red-faced young 
man, could hardly do less than accept after this well-turned 
compliment. 

“There is still the archduke,” I observed. “ Elderly, gouty, 
inexorable. Perhaps Wilton would do for that?” 

“Oh, I think that Mr. Meek would like a part. Wouldn’t you, 
Mr. Meek?” said Lady Crummerton. 

A small mild person who was present blushed at this invita- 
. tion, and protested in vain against his appointment to the 
honourable post of archduke. I put down his name accordingly, 
and continued rapidly— 

‘We want a handmaid, Priscilla—who dances a tarantella in 
the second act: a duenna—not much to do except look sour—the 
only part that will really require acting (I said this so gracefully 
that a pretty girl at once offered herself). A janitor—grand- 
daughter of janitor in love with one of the crowd, I’d forgotten 
the crowd. We shall want at least seven for the crowd, and 
a few bandits. If we can settle them now, we can get the 
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costumes fixed up in our minds and begin ordinary rehearsals 
to-night,” 

These parts were filled in with more or less readiness. 

“There, the society really will be grateful to us,” said Lady 
Crummerton, humbly appreciating her efforts, “And I think it’s 
too kind of you and George, Mr. Cradford.” 

“Not at all,” I said on behalf of myself and the play-wright. 
“We like it immensely.” 


III. 


I neED not dwell very long on the rehearsals, except to say that 
there was something original about them, even for amateurs. 
Perhaps this was because I insisted that there should be no 
appeal from the stage-manager’s directions, which were mostly 
in the nature of experiments—experiments in the effects of 
colour on the human face, in the effect of various stage-walks 
considered appropriate to a bandit, a marquis, an archduke, etc., 
and in the effect of various intonations, considered by the stage- 
manager proper to those parts, but invented, it must be confessed, 
on the spur of the moment, and with a view to strengthening the 
romance. I was glad to learn that none of the cast, unless it was 
the duenna, had ever acted before. This made it easier to invent 
pretexts to cover obviously incongruous directions. A point 
I always dwelt on, when faction arose, was that the difference 
between things as they appeared on the stage and in the audi- 
torium was hardly credible, This usually had its effect. 

There were, however, a few rebellions, The bandit for 
example objected to burnt cork being rubbed on his tow-coloured 
moustache (which certainly altered him by daylight) at any rate, 
before the night of the performance, but I overbore him. The 
marquis was decidedly more obstreperous, and flatly refused on 
two occasions to leer as directed. I cut out a portion of his love- 
making scenes, which brought him to his senses. The Honourable 
Adolphus Meek was on the second night almost suffocated in his 
beard, and had to be rescued by the crowd. His bearing 
suggested gout or some physical disability well enough, but no 
one would have known that he was inexorable. 

Courage, too, who came down several times from town to see 
how his play was progressing, required a good deal of humoring. 
In the interests of the Propagating Society, I was compelled to 
make several excisions, and these, it seemed, were Courage’s 
pieces de résistance. He was particularly obstinate about the 
skirt-dance which I substituted for the tarantella in the second 
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act. He said that if the period was not considered, the play 
would be ruined, and that the skirt-dance was obviously modern. 
I replied that modernity was the essence of dramatic success, and 
quoted Shakespeare’s precedent of the Bohemian sea-coast. As 
he still held out, I suggested that he should dance the tarantella 
himself. Noboby else could, or would. He then talked of 
bringing over some Corsican dancing-master who lived in an 
orange-grove near Ajaccio, and had once, by his superb art rescued 
Courage’s pormanteau, if not his life, from some cut-throat 
fellow-citizens, who had carried Courage and his portmanteau up 
into some mountain fastness on pretence of showing him how a 
celebrated Corsican cheese was made, to teach the art. The 
time, however, left for the purpose, amounting to three days, was 
clearly insufficient, so Priscilla went on with her skirt-dance. 

The Princess Pomponella looked captivating in her ver- 
milion dress—in which she sets off to the moors of Lampadia 
to warn her lover of the marquis’ treacherous plot. (Details 
of this frock, harmony of its trimmings, ruchings, embroideries 
and genera] fittings, with which I am not competent to deal, may 
be learnt by the curious in the columns of the Wiémperley 
Examiner of December 27.) A special reporter was sent by this 
enterprising journal to do the dresses, and he evidently received 
some flowing impressions in the earlier part of the evening of the 
performance, before—but I will not anticipate. 

Princess Pomponella I say, to return to the subject of my 
sentence, was my severest trial. Star actresses are proverbially 
difficult to deal with, but the Princess beat the record. Not that 
she was incapable of learning her part—on the contrary she had, 
as the marquis choicely observed, a memory like fly-paper. Nor 
was it that she always desired to put herself forward, as stage- 
princesses sometimes do, The trouble lay rather in her resolute 
self-eflacement and her equally resolute desire to efface the 
marquis and the bandit. She criticised them with justice, but 
without merey, which made them uncomfortable. A stage 
embrace under her auspices became the most frigid thing you can 
conceive, and the bandit complained bitterly in asides to me. 

The marquis, who had more gumption if less encouragement, 
and was always peculiarly unconscious of snubs, prospered rather 
more, but he could not be said to bask in her kindness. Even 
little Meek, who was her stage-father, and for whom—apart from 
that—any one might have had consideration, was treated to the 
Princess's disdain. She complained of his hectoring as being 
perfectly childish, and on the second evening of rehearsals com- 
pelled him in the face of the whole crowd to gaash his teeth after 
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her for three minutes, in spite of my remonstrances. This was 
indeed the occasion of his being nearly suffocated. 

Whether all this wrong-headedness on the part of the Princess 
arose from the fact that Mr. Harold Wilton (who had now 
arrived at the Manor House) had not been invited to take part 
in the performance, and as a consequence was not usually present 
at rehearsals, which were held in the Wimperley Town Hall, or 
was merely an expression of her critical attitude towards the 
play—which attitude I was at some pains to conceal from the 
author—I cannot take it upon myself to decide. 

Lady Crummerton ignored it. She also ignored Wilton as 
much as possible. She was alternately overcome by the acting 
of the marquis and the bandit, particularly during our dress 
rehearsals, The programmes, printed in scarlet and gold, and 
stating that on Boxing Day “The Missing Princess” would appear 
under the patronage of Lady Crummerton, had arrived. The 
scenery was complete. Everybody said the dresses fitted 
beautifully. 


IV. 


Boxixa Day broke, as they say in novels, fine and clear. ‘The 
slight frost of overnight had not turned to snow or sleet as 
Sir Thomas’ glass had prophesied it would, and as Lady 
Crummerton said slight frosts always did on Boxing Day, but 
continued to bea slight frost. This weather phenomenon I do 
not bring in for purposes of descriptive writing, but merely 
because it had an enlivening effect on those members of the 
company who were inclined to be nervous. Frost destroys 
nerves, a8 Sir Thomas observed at breakfast. 

Meek was the only man who did not seem to feel the truth of 
this proverb, Finding him dependent on whisky and soda, I set 
George Courage—who had come down for a couple of nights, as 
fierce on behalf of his play as a hen on behalf of her chicks—over 
him. 

“Look after him,” I said significantly, “and keep him on milk.” 

“T will,” Courage assured me. “If Meek is going to spoil the 
Archduke we may as well give up the whole performance.” 

“ Quite true,” I said, and went out for a walk with Wilton, to 
escape the innumerable questions that I foresaw would be put to 
me otherwise. 

I do not know exactly that I need describe Wilton, as he is not 
in the play. An artist by profession, of the tidy sort. He is an 
abominably fast walker. When he had got me some miles out of 
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Wimperley, and quite out of breath, he suddenly enquired how 
the farce was going. 

“ What ?” I asked. 

“ How is the farce going?” 

“George’s little romance? The tickets are said to be selling 
like autumn leaves.” 

“ And it’s for a charity ?” 

“ Decidedly.” 

Wilton hummed and looked away, then began to say something 
and stopped. He looked rather like a man who wants to confide 
something. I am a man who hates confidences. 

“Nice day,” I said. 

Wilton paid no attention to the remark. 

“You wouldn’t have to return the money if—if anything went 
wrong?” he said. 

“It won’t go wrong,” I returned cheerfully. “The only 
accident that I can conceive is the Archduke getting suffocated 
again by his beard, and that would be encored.” 

“How they allow you to do it,” said Wilton, as inconsequently 
2s before, “I cannot make out.” 

“Nor can I,” I agreed, “but remember that I might have 
written the play.” 

We talked of other things the rest of the way, but they had 
nothing to do with this story. I am not sure that anything I 
have said so far has had anything to do with it. Want of practice 
in the art of fiction may account for it, but as there is a story to 
be written about the affairs of Boxing Night I will proceed. 


¥. 


Conceive then the Town Hall of Wimperley, large and ugly and 
lighted by gas, a fashionable assembly in the centre of it, and an 
assembly, equally fashionable in its way, in the gallery at the 
back. Conceive, also, a raised stage with footlights but no curtain, 
.co that there is distinctly visible upon it the interior of the 
Archduke’s castle in Lampadia, with all its properties, plus the 
stage-carpenter, who explained afterwards that he had left his 
quart of ale in the antique cupboard and “ knowed there wouldn't 
be no chance for getting a pull at it later.” Conceive, moreover, 
in the prompter’s box, George Courage, who had already been 
there half an hour, becoming more and more like a semaphore as 
he beckoned wildly to the stage-carpenter to retire. 

“They'll take you for the marquis,” I heard him whispering 
hoarsely. 
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“Not me,” returned Mr, Jenkinson cheerfully, “I’m a-goin’, 
sir; don’t you worrit.” 

I heard this dialogue as I stood in the wings, preventing the 
proper marquis, whose stage fright took the form of precipitate 
haste and a tendency to strong language, from rushing on to the 
stage before his vis a vis, Priscilla, was ready. 

“Damn it,” said the marquis, as the orchestra—three violins, a 
flute and a piano—struck up, “where is she? Why doesn’t she 
come ?” 

“ There’s no hurry,” I said soothingly ; “lots of people to take 
their seats still, and the overture isn’t finished yet. No, no” (as 
he made a rush), “ unless you're going to do a curtain-lifter with 
Jenkinson. Sure you remember your part?” 

“Curse it, no,” said the marquis, clutching at his wig. “What 
the—— how does it go, Cradford ? ” 

“¢Good morrow, fair maid, is’t possible that the Archduke ’— 
there she goes.” (The orchestra had come to a stop and Priscilla, 
quite self-contained, was tripping on to the stage from the 
opposite side.) “Let her begin dusting first. Now, on you go, 
and if you can’t remember anything, sneak up to George.” 

But loud applause from the hall informed me that the marquis 
was already on the stage, and, I trusted, leering. 

“ Seems in a bit of a fuss,” I turned to find myself addressed by 
the bandit, who was standing nonchalantly on one top-booted leg 
like a stork. 

“Wait till your turn comes,” I said. 

“Oh, I’m all right,” said the bandit, “but, I say, you’d better 
come and have a look at Meek; he’s delirious or something.” 

“Where?” I said. 

“Tn the dressing-room.” 

We hurried along and found the archduke struggling as if with 
wraiths in front of a looking-glass. 

‘Look here,” I said to him, reproachfully, ‘ you’ve got to go 
on in about two minutes.” 

‘It’s this—beard,” came in muffled tones from Meek; “too 
much—up, can’t get my voice through it. Ugh, ugh.” 

“Wear it half off, then, like that,” I said, giving it a pull. 
* You'll have to pretend it’s part of the period. Come along now, 
you mustn’t sit down. Drink this.” I poured out some whisky 
and emptied it down the place where his mouth ought to have 
been. The beard seemed to receive most of the refreshment. 
“Never mind,” I said, cheerily, “table manners weren’t known 
during the period. Here, take his arm.” 

Between us, the brigand and I got him to the wings just in 
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time and shoved him forward vigorously. A loud cheer greeted 
his entry. ‘I believe he’s fallen over,” said the bandit. 

“Never mind,” I said, “he was old and gouty, and it’s a 
thoroughly dramatic entrance.” 

I hurried back to superintend the crowd. 

Precisely how the first scene was got through I am unable to 
say. Iwas told that the Archduke did fall down, as Heron had 
surmised, almost into the prompter’s box, but, by a happy inspira- 
tion that I should never have suspected in him, made no attempt 
to rise, but, pretending that it was in his part, sat there cross- 
legged throughout, and had the full benefit of George’s prompting. 
George said that he was very husky and gave, by his attitude, an 
Oriental turn to the romance which was not proper to the period. 
The marquis, too, had behaved rather as if he were a half back 
(which must have lent a modern touch). But, assisted by the 
crowd, Priscilla had made the scene pass off. At any rate, the 
applause at the end of it was inspiring. 

“Now, please remember, ladies and gentlemen,” I said, addressing 
the crowd at large, as the orchestra struck up again, “that there 
is only an interval of three minutes between the first and second 
scenes. Duenna, you go on first with the bandit, then the 
princess, and when the whistle goes, more bandits. Have all the 
bandits got their wigs?” (Those of the crowd who were not also 
bandits had to lend their wigs, as there were not enough other- 
wise). “ Bandits, one word, kindly attend! Mind that you will 
liave entered the castle by a rope ladder, and don’t behave as if 
you'd only gone up in a lift. Now, duenna,” 

The duenna dropped me a curtesy and a smile, and moved on 
gracefully, followed by the bandit chief. 

“Two legs, remember!” I called after him. 

“ And please be bold and defiant, Mr. Heron,” added the Princess, 
who had just turned up. “I’m nota piece of Salviati glass, and” 
(as the bandit waved his hand airily and disappeared with sloping 
shoulders) “a bandit ought not to look like a soda-water bottle.” 

_ “Never mind, Princess,” I said, encouragingly, “ you're looking 
all right.” 

“Thank you.” 

I breathed again when she had gone on, for she looked radiant, 
as if she had thrown her heart into the piece for the first time, 
and I wondered what Wilton would think of her. Two or three 
minutes later Heron’s followers had trooped on, and the play 
seemed to be going lustily. I turned my attention to the arch- 
duke, who was suffering bitterly at the thought of his unsuc- 
cessful debut, 
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“T don’t know how I’m to get through it, Cradford,” he said 
miserably, , 

“Better have a crutch or a bath chair,” said the marquis, un- 
kindly. ‘ How’s a fellow to act with you?” 

I winked at the marquis to leave him alone, and assured Meek 
he would feel much better when his turn came again. 

“ All the best actors suffer from stage-fright at first,” I informed 
him. 

“Not from epilepsy,” grunted the marquis. 

“Tt’s the beard,” sighed the archduke, 

“Cheer up,” I said. “If we'd thought of it we could have 
made it a chin beard or whiskers, but as it is, you're doing 
splendidly. Hullo, Wilton!” 

“ Just looked in to see how you were going,” said Wilton, with 
agrin. “First scene scemed good enough, and they’re clapping 
again. If you were to tell Courage not to shout so loud we should 
hear more of what the others have got to say.” 

“T will,” I said. 

I lost sight of Wilton after that, being sent for by Lady 
Crammerton, who wished me to explain to an elderly gentleman— 
the Mayor of Wimperley—what period the play was written 
round, as he was interested in archeological history. I caid that 
it was the Post Mycenean period, and left him impressed, but 
argumentative, because of the Chippendale chairs. Everybody, I 
gathered, was very pleased with the first act. 

It was during the second act, as I remembered later, that a boy 
came up to me and asked if the carriage was to wait, as, though 
the gentleman had told the coachman to, it was a cold night and 
he was afraid of his horses. As this conveyed nothing to me, and 
I was, moreover, engaged at the tima in urging the archduke by 
& mixture of cajolery and terrorism to go on again at all costs, I 
said “Certainly,” and also “ Certainly not,” and left it to Wilton, 
who had just turned up again and seemed to have nothing 
particular to do, to see about it. 

“You might get the horses to drag the archduke on if they 
want some warm work,” I said. 

But the Princess, who had just come off the stage, offered to 
use her influence with Meek, so that the horses were unnecessary. 

“T want to speak to you for a moment, afterwards, Miss Wind- 
over,” said Wilton. 

“Let’s get Meek on first,” I said on her behalf. “Then you 
can do what you like.” 

It was nothing to do with me if Wilton was going to speak in a 
way Lady Orummerton would not approve. The Princess had 
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done well by me, the stage-manager, and she deserved a reward, 
I thought. Anyhow, I was busy. Among other things, Mr. 
Jenkinson, who ought to have been changing the interior of the 
castle into the moor for the third act, had imbibed the whole of 
his quart and—I judged—at least a gallon besides, so that the 
author, assisted by three bandits in plain clothes, were compelled 
to do the shifting, with the result that the oak trees grew in an 
unnatural way, and the antique cupboard got left in one corner, 
where, in the dim light, it looked—no doubt—like a mountain. 
The sheep in the distance could not be found anywhere, and 
George, who resented my proposal to substitute the Chippendale 
chairs—in the distance—was for throwing up the play. How- 
ever, all was ready at last, and the bandits went on. 

What was to happen was this. To the moor, the ancient haunt 
of the bandits (who are discovered peacefully cutting up venison, 
brewing cocoa, etc., with songs and dances) comes the bandit 
chief—dismal but not hopeless—after having announced his love 
for Pomponella and defied the archduke and the marquis to do 
their worst. Close upon his heels, unknown to him, follows the 
archduke, who, put up to the job by the treacherous marquis, 
has armed the crowd and determined to enfilade the bandits at 
the setting of the sun. But, closer still than the enemies, the 
Princess pursues her lover, meaning to warn him of this brutal 
plot. The Princess is accompanied by her maid, and—contrary 
to expectations—by the duenna, who has, in spite of her age, 
turned up trumps and fallen in love with one of the lesser 
bandits. 

Given these conflicting forces, it is easy to perceive the 
dénouement, There is an awful moment of suspense, followed 
by a mélée (the wigs are equally divided in this scene between 
the bandits and the crowd, of whom an equal number fall and 
do not really need their wigs) in which the bandit chief kills the 
marquis in single combat, and the duenna receives the wound 
intended for her betrothed. The archduke, finding himself 
beaten, gives his blessing to the Princess and Heron—at least, 
‘he does in the original version—-but I bad arranged during the 
interval that he should also fall, killed from behind by the 
janitor (who might be supposed to owe him a grudge for not 
paying him his wages or calling him “ Minion ” too often—or what 
not), and the blessing would consequently be dispensed with. 

Man proposes, but, well—this is what happened. I may as 
well be brief about it. While I smoked a cigarette peacefully 
behind the scenes, certain, after I had seen every one ready, that 
nothing further could go wrong, I was astonished by the sudden 
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irruption of Priscilla and the duenna, followed at no great 
distance by the marquis, the archduke, and the whole of the 
crowd, 

“T say,” I cried reprovingly, “ you ought to be in your places.” 

“ Where’s Miss Windover? ” asked Priscilla. 

“What?” I said. “Isn’t she on?” 

“No,” said several people at once. 

I was about to start up in a hurried search when the boy who 
had come to me before about the carriage came in again with 
a note for me. 


“Sorry to spoil the Romance, but we couldn’t wait.— Wilton.” 


I read this aloud, and suddenly the meaning burst upon me. 

“They’ve eloped,” I said. 

“Damnation!” said the marquis, and at the same moment the 
bandit came hurrying up distractedly. 

“T say, Cradford, where’s Miss Windover? I’ve been on and 
off again, and things are in a mess. George has been makinz 
impromptus for the brigands, but they don’t take’em. LEvery- 
body’s wondering what’s up. They’re beginning to stamp.” 

A noise was certainly audible from the body of the hall, 
and it grew louder as I explained to the bandit what had 
occurred. 

“Perhaps,” said the duenna sagaciously to me, “you had 
better go and make a speech. Say she’s fainted.” 

“ Perhaps I’d better,” I agreed. 

I could hear the marquis saying “ Damn” as I went forward, 
but the brigand was standing all in a heap on one leg. 

“ Ladies and gentlemen,” I said, making a bow to the audience 
—‘‘as stage-manager of the little romance that we have had the 
pleasure of acting for you to-night, on behalf—I may remind you 
—of the Society for Propagating ” (I slurred the name over, as 
I had forgotten it, but I thought I had better refer to the charity) 
“T have been asked to explain to you why it has apparently come 
to an end in the middle of a scene (cheers). I say apparently, 
for you will remember that the name of the play is ‘ The Missing 
Princess.’ You never know where a playwright is going to take 
you” (I could hear George grinding his teeth at me from the 
prompter’s box, where he must have been getting stiff), “ but 
our playwright of to-night has shown us the force of the old 
adage that truth is stranger than fiction, and I am sure we shall 
all thank him.” 

I was interrupted at this point by a question from Lady 
Crummerton. 
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“ Where is Hesketh?” but I signed to her not to press for an 
answer, and continued— 

“In other words, the Princess is, as the programme informs 
us, missing. Under the circumstances, ladies and gentlemen, 
it would be as well if you were to consider that the curtain 
has fallen.” 

I stepped down amid hurrahs, which were kept up for some 
time by the gallery, and explained matters to Sir Thomas and 
Lady Crummerton. I think Sir Thomas summed up the affair 
when he said that we had better be getting back to the Manor 
House, as it was certainly going to sleet. 

R. E. VERNEDE, 
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Samian Wine: Some Greek Sketches. 
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“THE KHAN OF STYMPHALIA. 


Tue road became rougher as it went higher, and the scenery 
grew wilder. Not a tree was visible to the two riders and their 
muleteers, as they filed up the gorge in a silence broken only by 
the harsh ring of the mules’ feet against the rocky ground, The 
path was so jagged that it was lucky for the animals that they 
were shod with solid iron shoes, for otherwise they could hardly 
have escaped being badly cut. It was the course of a mountain 
torrent along which the path meandered that the silent party 
were making their way up. 

“This stream seems to be built into a kind of channel,” said 
the lady at last, looking up the steep incline curiously. 

“Yes, it is water from Lake Stymphalus. What you are 
looking at is part of an old aqueduct made by Hadrian to take 
the water to Corinth. It was being restored a few years ago 
with the idea of supplying Athens, but the company’s funds ran 
out, and the work came to a standstill,” said the man. 

“T thought some of the work looked rather recent. But what 
a desolate spot this is! And there is a storm coming on, is there 
not?” 

By this time they were getting near the neck of the gorge, and 
the sky was looming black above them, when a sudden sharp turn 
to the right brought in view a little low hut with some ont- 
buildings and a rude enclosure of the nature of a garden. The 
travellers looked at it doubtfully, and then at one another :— 

“It looks a regular bandits’ hole. Let us wait till the 
muleteers come up, and see what they think of it before we 
go in,” 

A flash of lightuing, followed by a sharp shower, came to 
herald the storm and to decide the travellers’ movements. At 
the moment it seemed preferable to take one’s chance of being 
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robbed and perhaps murdered, rather than to face the certainty 
of getting wet through. 

Besides, one of the mules raised his head and gave a joyous 
whinny, with the effect of bringing out the old inn-keeper to see 
what was going on. The mule was moving forward in the 
meantime, followed by the others, and there came into the riders’ 
view the further and sheltered side of the hut, where a young girl 
was seated at a loom at work. As the rain began to pour down 
she rose very deliberately, covered her loom with a thick piece of 
coarse cloth which she seemed to keep for the purpose, and then 
came forward to the new-comers. 

“Shall I take the mules?” she said, assuming apparently that 
the travellers were going to get down. There was a brief 
consultation with the muleteers, whose mules the storm had 
urged forward, and a halt was called. The taller of the two 
muleteers spoke :— 

“There is no other shelter for miles, not even a tree or a rock, 
so we have little choice. It is a rough place, as you see, but 
some of the men here are my blood-relations, and will see that we 
come to no harm. Only it will be best to be civil.” 

While this whispered conversation was going on, the girl took 
one of the mules into the rude lean-to in the enclosure and threw 
down some fodder before it, without the rider dismounting. As 
the girl moved across the rough ground the extreme beauty of 
her little naked feet was remarkable, for though they were 
hardened by exposure, the modelling remained rounded and 
gracious, and her way of moving them was dainty and fascinating. 

Outside the hut there was a raised wooden platform covered 
over with a roof of branches, so low that, to enter, one had to lie 
down. Here on a low circular stool the inn-keeper, assisted by 
the muleteers, spread lanch for the travellers. The girl Aspasia, 
having now induced the lady to dismount, was leading her to this 
pavilion, when a furious blast of the wind hurled all the 
preparations down in the mud, and drove everyone indoors. 
Presently the storm grew harder, and the rain came driving down 
in torrents. There was nothing for it but to retreat into the 
smoky little hut. 

While the lunch was being transferred to the house Aspasia 
and the Englishwoman conversed in the semi-gloom of the interior 
of the tavern, while the old father followed the muleteers about, 
adding to the stores some fresh country bread and some wine. 
After a rather longer disappearance than usual he reappeared, 
bringing with him some raw beans and leeks—“ all the fruit we 
have,” he explained. 
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“Are you making a carpet for yourself or to sell?” asked the 
Englishwoman. 

Aspasia smiled. “It is for my dowry, but I cannot get on very 
fast, my shuttle is broken.” 

“T will send you one from Athens.” 

“One of my suitors has promised to send me one already.” 

“But you are only a child. You are too young to have 
suitors,” 

“Oh no, Iam nota child. Iamagrown woman. Why, I am 
fifteen, and I have lots of suitors—all the young men about here 
are my suitors.” 

“There are no young men about here. This is such a lonely 
place, you never see anyone.” 

As the two stood talking the storm had increased, and the 
shepherds out on the hills had been driven to the nearest shelter. 
Several of them stood round, some leaning on their crooks, one 
against the half-open door. The old father stood behind the 
rickety-looking counter drawing wine. The light of the wood 
fire flickered on the whole party, and softened as well as 
emphasised the differences of costume and type. The tall 
muleteer gave the resinous logs a kick with his boot, and, as the 
fire flashed up on the girl’s lithe well-knit figure, she waved a 
little tin wine-dipper she held in her hand comprehensively round 
and said, “ These are all my suitors.” 

They all smiled at this, some of them very bashfully, some in a 
delighted way, and all seemed to accept the statement as one of 
commonplace fact. 

The Englishman now came forward among the assembly and 
offered round his cigarette-case full of Athenian cigarettes. The 
swarthy fellows in their dirty cotton kilts and coarse capotes felt 
the compliment; they declined at first with elaborate company 
manners, but on being pressed consented to accept them. A 
little later, when Aspasia brought wine at the Englishman’s 
expense no one declined, but crowded round the girl as she stood 
in the fire-light with the dipper in her hand. 

In the background there stood a big wooden bed on which the 
old father seated himself. On the walls hung some utensils and 
some weapons. After the wine the old man began to be a little 
more genial, and he rolled round near the fire two casks for the 
guests to sit on in default of chairs. Not that it occurred to him 
to apologise for the absence of such citified things, but Aspasia 
seemed to think that something more was necessary, for she 
brought out two pieces of carpet and folded them carefully and 
placed one on each of the casks. The shepherds and muleteers 
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stood, and it seemed as if they thought sitting rather an 
effeminate action. 

Suddenly the father, spurred on by some private hint from 
Aspasia, bethought himself. 

“ Ah, some Samian wine. The gentleman and lady must have 
some of my old wine—really old, you know. I have had it quite 
five years,” and off he pottered to produce it, with a. beaming 
smile. Meanwhile the shepherds talked of the war and of 
Thessaly and of Edhem Pasha. 

“What were you saying?” said the old man when he came 
back. “Edhem? He couldn’t take much from us, could he?”’ 
and he poured wine for all. Even Aspasia had a little in the 
bottom of a cracked cup, and stood smiling at it as if it were a 
very great treat indeed. As the talk about the war went on she 
looked round on the assembly without taking the least part in the 
conversation, or indeed appearing to understand it. 

The two women caught each other’s eyes. 

“ Which will you have ?” asked the Englishwoman. 

The girl shook her head. 

“None of these.” 

Then she turned and looked attentively at the tall muleteer, 
who was busy listening to some point of strategy as laid down by 
one of the elder men. 

“He might do, but he is too young,” she added. 

As she was speaking another figure glided in at the door, all 
dripping with the rain. He was a tall Albanian with that 
flashing eye that is peculiar to the Greek—tiger’s eyes, an 
English child used to call them. He and Aspasia exchanged 
glances. 

“Ts that he?” said the Englishwoman. 

Aspasia meditated a little. 

“I don’t think so. There is one up in the mountains where 
you are going—take him a greeting from me.” 

“What is his name?” 

“Oh, no matter. From far off you will see him digging 
in his garden, up in that first village you come to as you go to 
the lake. Say to him ‘Greeting from the khan,’ and he will 
understand.” 

The storm had abated. The time had come to think of moving 
on. The old ntan poured out the last of the Samian wine. The 
travellers raised their glasses and drank to their hosts’ healths. 
All the bright eyes flashed out in the firelight in answer as they 
emptied their glasses, 


Ou the threshold the Englishwoman paused and spoke. 
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“Black bread is sweet and black wine is sweet,” then she 
turned to the girl and added—“ and black eyes are sweet.” 

A ripple of smiles rewarded this sally, and under cover of it 
the riders made off. As they went Aspasia stood in the doorway, 
and outside the shepherds were grouped, nodding at one another 
and laughing at the joke. ‘ Did you hear that? Black bread— 
black wine—black eyes—how clever she is!” 

“Come back soon!” cried the old father. 

“ Don’t forget the shuttle,” said Aspasia, 


iA 


A BAD HEART. 


Ir was Lent, and in the villages everyone was fasting, and looked 
a little askance on the party of Europeans (for to a Greek all 
foreigners from the west are Europeans) when they brought out 
meat and ate it. 

They were a small party trying to get back to the railway 
after a cross-country cut on muleback. One of the muleteers was 
a handsome boy of about sixteen, who always considered it his 
duty to come and watch solemnly at meal-times, giving his 
especial attention to the lady who was riding his mule. He was 
always ready to hand anything of which she seemed to be in need. 

When there were eggs on the table, he would seize upon one, 
quickly take off the shell, and pass th peeled egg from one hand 
to another till its original whiteness had become slightly dabbled 
with the olive oil and other particles adhering to his never- 
washed palms, and then pop the dainty on her plate with an air 
of doing the right thing that was irresistible. As the eggs were 
not always boiled very hard, the result was often a burst, and at 
last he had to be told that the eggs got cool too rapidly when 
treated in that way, and that it would be better to leave the 
shells on till the eggs were wanted. 

One particular day, when he was engaged as usual in watching 
the party, he looked so hungry that one of them offered him 
some of the meat on the table,on which he seemed rather 
insulted and declined. Later on, as he still looked a little 
indignant, the lady, feeling sorry for him, offered him one of the 
oranges. These were rather a delicacy, being some sent ove 
from Crete by a friend who had a vineyard there. He took it 
very gracefully, but did not eat it. This, however, did not 
surprise her when she came to think it over, for she supposed he 
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meant to eat it as they went through the woods in the afternoon. 
Anything more ingenuous and charming than this young fellow 
can scarcely be imagined. He would not tell his age. 

“Enough—I am a man,” he cried, waving his arm, with a fine 
gesture of disdain. 

“You are a child,” said the lady, following with her eye the line 
of mules winding along the narrow path. 

“Tama man,” he pouted. “ Half the girls in the village are 
wild about me. I sing them serenades—I have a lovely voice, far 
better than any of the gentlemen who are singing now. It is 
not their heart that sings, it is the wine they had for lunch.” 

He gave the mule a thump by way of emphasising his words, 
and repeated, 

“Yes, certainly, it is the wine.” 

“Never mind the gentlemen. Leave the mule alone, and sing 
to me,” said the lady. 

He did not need any second bidding, but burst out at once into 
a wild sweet song. He had indeed a lovely tenor, of that 
exquisite timbre which can only be described by the epithet 
golden. Here and there it gave a boyish squeak that rather 
spoilt the effect, and then he would put on a most mortified 
expression. As he sang, he ran with the mule and urged it on, 
taking every now and then a short cut; till the two had quite out- 
distanced the rest of the party. Then he dropped into a walking 
pace, and spoke. 

“You too can sing. Sing one of the songs of your country— 
the dark land.” 

For a moment she could not think what he meant. Then she 
remembered that Scotia, as she had called it, would mean dark- 
ness toa Greek ear. After meditating a little, she struck up the 
song of ‘‘ Annie Laurie.” 

After she had finished he went through quite a little comedy 
by way of thanking her. First he looked up into the branches. 

“Where is the bird gone to that was singing?” he cried. 
“ Or was it a flute I heard?” 

Presently he pulled out from his pocket the orange she had 
given him in the morning, and held it up to her. Now in the 
language of flowers an orange expresses a declaration of affection, 
but as the lady was quite unaware of this fact, an orange was to 
her a yellow eatable fruit, and it was nothing more. So she only 
said, in a very prosaic tone, 

“ Haven’t you eaten it yet?” 

“Of course I have not eaten it. Didn’t you give it to me?” 
said he, languishing with a pair of great dark eyes in what would 
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have probably been a most effective manner, if the object of the 
attention had not been old enough to be his mother. He added 
presently : 

“T have had it pressed close to my heart all day.” 

You will squeeze all the juice out of it, if you do that,” said 
she, repressing her laughter with difficulty. 

“ Now you are laughing at me.” 

“Only a little, It is so very funny of you not to eat your 
orange.” 

He strode along with the flattened orange in his hand, and 
finally thrust it back into his bosom again without speaking. 
Perhaps he saw the absurdity of believing that even an English- 
woman would publicly make him a gift of an orange with any but 
the simplest intention. 

The mule dragged, waiting for his accustomed companions, 
who came up as they were nearing the station. Here they found 
a refuge from the broiling sun, and stood watching the swallows 
darting in and out from under the eaves of the fragile station 
building, and the boy with water and sweetmeats and newspapers 
walking slowly to and fro. The young muleteer bought himself a 
paper and sat down on a bench to read it, when he was addressed 
by an older man. 

“ Hallo, Yanni, are you coming to Athens with me?” 

“Oh, you are going to Athens, are you? I can’t afford to go, 
but I suppose someone has left you a legacy.” 

“No, Iam going to look for work,” snapped the older man. 

“You know they turned you off the train last week,” said 
Yanni. 

“Why did they do that?” said the lady incautiously. 

“They said I had no ticket, ma’am,” said the rogue. 

Yanni went on reading his paper a little obviously, as if to say, 
“Make up your own story, I have nothing to do with it.” 

The old saw about the inadvisability of asking questions 
as a means of eliciting truth was too patent. The lady walked 
off to her “ European” companions. But later on when the mule- 
teers were being paid off, she ventured to ask Yanni why the man 
had been turned off the train. 

“He has a bad heart,” he said, as if that explained everything. 

And the other muleteer chimed in—“ Yes indeed, he has a bad 
heart”; while Yanni counted his money over a second time to make 
sure it was all right, and smiled a vivid smile when he came to 
the extra money. He held the extra notes between his finger and 
thumb, and said: 

“The bargain was seventy, and you have given me eighty.” 
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“You have had some extra trouble, and then it was Lent,” 
explained the paymaster. 

‘Thank you very much, you are very kind,” said he, laying the 
notes carefully into a big leather pocket book. 

The party took their places in the train, and presently the 
guard came to examine the tickets. 

The lady, who still felt rather curious about the man with tho 
tad heart, began to question the guard on the subject of people 
trying to travel without tickets. 

“Oh yes, some of the country-folks come down to the station 
from their villages week after week in the hope of driving a 
bargain about the fare. Some always try to travel without a 
ticket and don’t seem to understand why they must take one. 
That man sitting in the station is one of those. Sometimes he hides 
on the train, but more frequently does not, but simply gets on and 
threatens any of us who dare to ask him for his ticket. It took 
three of us to get him off the train last week.” 

‘What does he do it for? Is he poor?” 

“He has a bad heart.” 

This was the second time that the statemevt had been made, 
but it sounded just as mysterious the second time as tho first. 
The questioner went to the carriage window and had a good look 
at the man. He was of a very dark complexion, and wore his red 
tasselled fez well to oneside, with a certain air of rakish gallantry. 
He had discarded the usual cotton kilt of the country in favour of 
a shabby pair of striped overalls, His only other garments were 
a dark-coloured shirt and vest and a pair of red heelless shoes. 
He was sitting smoking and looking rather truculent. 

As the train began to move, Yanni stood up and began waving 
his hand to the party, ‘and calling out some of the graceful 
phrases in which modern Greek abounds—“ A happy return,”— 
“a good journey ”"—“adieu.” Just at that moment the ticketless 
man sprang up from his seat, ran lightly along the platform, and 
leaped on to an unguarded end of a carriage. But the trainmen 
_ were all on the look-out. When they missed him from the plat- 
form, a whistle was sounded, the train was brought toa standstill, 
and the intruder was ejected. After this had happened three 
times the guard began to perceive that he was wasting time, and 
that the train would be late in arriving in Athens. By this time 
the train was quite away from the station, or the officials there 
would have been called on to help, by holding the man till the 
train got clear, for he seemed determined on self-immolation. 
But out in the fields there were Yanni and his two companions. 
They bad turned in that direction to go home to their own village, 
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and were walking soberly along beside their mules. In response 
to the guard’s appeal, the three came across and took hold of the 
man by the arms till the train had got a good start. After 
hearing the language he used while he was being held, the only 
conclusion one could come to was that he had indeed a bad heart. 
Of course some excuse for him may be found in the extreme 
poverty of the language he was using in really profane expressions. 
As in French, it is much easier to be indecent or abusive than to 
be profane, which of course is much the more calming to the 
feelings. 

As Yanni was struggling with the man with the bad heart, his 
precious orange fell out of the place where he had bestowed it, 
and when it came within reach of his opponent, the latter gave it 
such a savage kick that it went to pieces. 

“Oh, what a pity!” cried Yanni. “TI have lost my orange.” 

‘Never mind, Yanni. I'll bring you a dozen, far more juicy, 
when I get back,” said the guard. 

“ Not like that one,” sighed Yanni, casting languishing glances 
at the retreating train, while his captive continued to fulminate 
threats and personal insults after it. 


IIT. 
AN ATTIC NIGHT. 


SHE went on board and selected a cabin, and as soon as the ship 
had started found that dinner was served. After dinner, she 
went to look for a comfortable spot to sit and look at the scenery. 
She quietly put her two friends out of her mind, for she had 
come on board to escape from the burden of constant entertaining, 
which had the unpleasant result of causing hay-fever. So when 
the little sunburnt Greek captain invited her to go up on his 
bridge, she was charmed. He piloted the vessel out through the 
shoals himself very cleverly, standing with his hands behind him, 
and letting the beads of a rosary trickle through his fingers as he 
stood. When the ship was in clear water he turned his attention 
to her. 

“Your husband is not with you, madame?” 

“No, he could not come. He was too busy, and the doctor 
said a short time on the sea would cure hay-fever.” 

“Then the two gentlemen with you are your sons?” 

As they were about her own age she answered rather shortly 
that they were not. 

“Then they must be your brothers.” 
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She was too weary to go on declining them as relatives, and 
left him to think they were her brothers. After a little silence 
he began again affably : 

“ What is your husband’s business in Greece?” 

“He studies the antiquities.” 

“ But he is also a merchant, of course; I suppose, from the way 
you keep looking at the sea, that it is sponges he buys.” 

After a short contest, in which she strove in vain to convince the 
captain that she had no pecuniary interest in sponges, the conversa- 
tion died again, and again after an interval the captain began: 

“Do you like your cabin? Is it like an English ship’s cabin ? ” 

“Tt is indeed a nice clean cabin, and the dinner was very good. 
In fact the whole ship is beautifully clean,’ she hastened to 
assure him. 

“Yes, I have just had it scrubbed,” he said with a satisfied 
air. “I had to; as I had a flock of sheep last voyage, and they 
made a terrible mess and smell, it didn’t seem quite sanitary.” 

The little ship sped on, and the islands rose in the water as 
she approached, and sank away as she passed on. The affable 
captain continued to converse, and the lady listened gladly, for 
was she not learning Greek by simply listening? The captain 
was giving a lesson in the vernacular by the mere act of talking, 
and thought her a yery good listener. His curiosity was 
boundless. 

‘“‘ How far are you going, madame?” 

“T thought of going as far as Chalcis and getting the steamer 
back that starts at eight to-morrow.” 

“Oh, but you can’t do that. The Euripus is against us, and 
we shall not arrive at Chalcis till the other ship has gone. Of 
course you know, too, that there is no hotel at Chalcis since the 
earthquake. People are all sleeping out of doors.” 

This information rather upset her plans, What was she to 
do? She consulted the friendly captain. 

“You had better come on to Volo with the ship.” 

“ But my husband will go to meet the ship from Chalcis, Can 
I send a telegram from Chalcis ?” 

“No, the cable is broken since the earthquake. You must wait 
till we get to Volo.” 

“Oh, no. That is impossible. Think of some other plan,” 
she cried. 

“We stop at Laurium to-night about midnight. There is a 
hotel there you could go to—and then you could get the train 
home to Athens in the morning.” 

So it was agreed, and he ordered his own boat to take her 
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ashore. Going to bed was not to be thought of, nor indeed was 
that to be regretted, for it was a lovely starry night, and every 
breath of sea air was health-giving. It was tiresome to leave the 
little ship, with her snug cabin and trim steward, and nicely 
cooked dinner. However, it was all the fortune of war. Uncom- 
fortable recollections rose in her mind of the “ hotel” at Laurium 
—a dirty room with uneatable food. She had dined, however, 
and thought she might manage to sit on the balcony till the 
time of the morning train. 

It was long past midnight when the ship reached Laurium. 
The dawn was beginning to creep up, very grey and cold, and 
not in the least rosy-fingered. The shore loomed dark, and here 
and there heaps of slag and refuse from old workings of the mines 
gave a deserted aspect to the place, which was increased by the 
empty houses once occupied by the workmen, standing among 
the heaps of slag and stretching along the shore. 

The Englishwoman went to look for her two companions, to 
tell them of her change of plans, and bid them farewell. But as 
they had both gone sensibly to bed, they were fast asleep in 
their berths, and knocking at the door of their cabins only elicited 
sleepy murmurs of assent to every remark. 

Soon after the ship had stopped, the promised boat came round 
to the foot of the gangway, and the steward appeared, bringing 
the lady’s bag. He was already on the ladder when he stopped, 
and looking rather thoughtful, said : 

“Where is madame going?” 

“To the hotel, as the captain recommended,” said the lady, 
somewhat surprised. 

“ But, madame, there is only one bedroom in that hotel. It 
has four beds in it, and there are Greek gentlemen in three of 
them. My home is at Laurium, and so I know more about it 
than the captain.” 

“I was thinking of sitting on the balcony till the morning. 
That would only be for a few hours.” 

“There is no balcony now, madame. It fell down when the 
earthquake came.” 

She shrugged her shoulders, 

“ Well, what am I to do?” 

‘Tf madame would like to go to the house of my father-in-law ? 
My wife is coming on board to see me,” he added shyly, “and 
her father will be with her.” 

As the lady’s face expressed some doubt, he went on—“ He is 
a most respectable man, the captain knows him. He is the ship’s 
agent at Laurium.” 
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“ But are you sure he would have me?” 

Just then the captain came past, swinging his rosary in his 
hand, and after a whispered colloquy with the steward, he turned 
to the Englishwoman. 

“T think that perhaps you had better go to the agent’s house 
till the morning. The hotel might be shut or the people asleep, 
and that would be uncomfortable for you.” 

While he was talking, the steward’s relations came up the 
gangway, and greeted their relative with effusion. The father 
was a gentle-looking old fellow, and the little wife, who only 
looked about fifteen, was an extremely pretty girl, and obviously 
devoted to her husband. 

The Englishwoman went down the gangway with the two, 
feeling not a little forlorn. This feeling was increased when two 
steerage passengers added themselves to the party. 

“Poor things, there is no other boat,” explained the little 
bride. 

The boatmen rowed in silence for some time, keeping a 
wonderfully regular stroke in the broken water. As the boat 
reached the shore, the Englishwoman looked back at the already 
moving lights of the ship, and felt more horribly desolate than 
ever. Light, warmth, food, friends, civilisation—all were left 
behind on the little ship. On the shore which she was reaching 
were starry darkness, the chill of dawn, strange peasants, and 
the deserted slag-heaps, a mute monument of the past of various 
ages. She looked shudderingly at them, and the Greek girl 
divined her feelings, for she drew her arm gaily through the 
stranger's, exclaiming : 

“ Holy Virgin, we shall be glad to get home, sha’n't we?” 

They walked off together, the old father following them, 

jingling a couple of immense keys. The party wound in and 
out among the half-ruined shanties, and finally came to a house, 
the door of which the father unlocked and threw open. When 
they went in the father disappeared, while the daughter con- 
ducted the visitor into the parlour, which held all the usual 
farniture of a Greek parlour—a sofa, a large mirror, an eikon 
or holy picture, and coloured portraits of the King and Queen. 
Besides these, facing the sofa, was a large oleograph of a dead 
saint extended on a bier. The composition of it was so singularly 
crude and revolting that after contemplating it for some time, 
the unhappy stranger came to the conclusion that she had been 
lured into the house for the purpose of being murdered. 

In the meantime there was a scuffling in the passage, and 
presently the mother of the household appeared, carrying a tray 
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with some small glasses of cognac, which the poor woman had 
actually got out of bed and dressed to bring in, as her duty of 
hospitality. But to the stranger’s excited imagination, the cognac 
wore the aspect of being drugged, and she would not touch it, and 
hurt the poor people’s feelings very much. For they saw that she 
distrusted them, and did not know why. She might safely have 
drunk it, too, for it was probably about the strength of an 
ordinary glass of sherry, 

Afterwards, the idea about the cognac appeared incredibly 
silly, but sitting facing that atrocity of a chromo-lithograph, it 
seemed credible enough. After a long pause, and more scuffing 
in the passage, the mother emerged from an inner room, carrying 
in her arms a dear little fellow of ten or so, asleep in his night- 
gown, She explained to the stranger that he was being put 
into another bed with his sister, so as to give the stranger his 
bed. On this the poor lady felt ashamed of her former suspicions, 
and was quite touched and overcome at such kindness. That the 
Greeks were hospitable she knew, but this was a quaint manifesta- 
tion of it. She began to forget the ideas suggested by the 
martyred saint. 

But when she reached the bedroom, and found that it had 
no window, and no means of fastening the door, her nervous 
tremors came back. Perhaps the continued season of earthquake 
may have had something to do with it—it often affects the 
nerves. However, she managed to arrange a chair at the door 
so that a noise would be made if it were opened, and taking off 
some of her clothes, she flung herself upon the bed, and slept 
soundly. 

She was awakened early next morning by a gentle tapping 
at her door, The little ten-year-old came to ask if she would 
like to wash. There was no provision for washing in the room, 
so she followed him out to a kind of rough lavatory—a tap with 
a wide sink beneath. Here the whole family respectfully awaited 
her arrival. The mother held a towel, the young girl handed 
the soap, the father turned on the tap, while several small 
children stood round and lent their moral support. This was an 
occasion to rise to, so the visitor boldly threw off as much as in 
decency she could, and had a good wash, after which they brought 
her some coffee and cognac in the parlour, and some country 
bread and sheep’s butter. The coffee was delicious, and by it 
was placed a jug of fresh warm sheep's milk. When the 
stranger asked her way to the station, the father rose and took 
her bag, and accompanied her there. Then she made a fatal and 
final error by offering to pay the old man. He shook his head: 
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**T don’t keep a hotel!” he said. 
How many Englishmen of his rank would have found that a 
valid reason for refusing a sovereign ? 


IV. 


WRECKING A PLOT. 


Tuz novelist was distinctly out of temper. He put down his 
cup with an irritated air, and looked gloomily out of the window 
at the over-cast sky. When people are in a bad temper they 
often blame the weather, or any occurrence that happens con- 
veniently in point of time. But this particular man’s moods were 
interesting from their thoroughness—they knew no half-way 
house. He was either bubbling over with the pure joy of the 
moment, ready to throw himself headlong into any scheme that 
presented itself; or else he was in a frankly detestable ill-humour, 
and everything that happened got the blame of it. 

In his former mood he was the most charming companion any 
one could imagine; in the latter he was not to be endured, and 
gave his friends many a bad half-hour trying to make amends for 
affronts which existed only in his temporary imagination, for he 
would afterwards admit that the offence was a purely imaginary 
one. 

He had been standing for some time at the window when he 
spoke: 

“Here comes that beast McDougall! I must go; I simply 
cannot stand that fellow. He is insufferable. I know exactly 
what he will say. He will make that ridiculous little stiff bow of 
his, and remark, ‘Sir, I am very glad to meet you, not only on 
account of your distinguished ancestry, but because of your owa 
eminence as a literary man.’ Do you know that he has said that 
to me every single time I have seen him?” 

‘“‘He means well,” said the hostess, in fatuous extenuation of 
. MeDougall’s tactlessness. But the novelist fled swiftly past the 
in-coming McDougall with so fierce a frown as to disconcert; him 
entirely, and prevent him from delivering his set complimentary 
speech. With a nervous smile the new-comer settled down into 
a comfortable corner of a sofa, and accepted a cup of tea with an 
air of having had it forced upon him. 

“And now, I want to show a proper interest in your doings. 
You must tell me first of all how you like your boarding-house ?” 
said ihe hostess. 

“Tt’s a perfect nest of gossip. I suppose that is always the 
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case in a boarding-house; but I fancied that with us all speaking 
different languages, it would not be the case.” 

“Well, I don’t see that you have any other common interests,” 
said the lady, lightly. 

He replied with great, perhaps even unnecessary, gravity : 

“T hope that we have the truths of our religion.” 

“In the Levant, I shouldn’t think that was a very prominent 
feature. In any case, suppose you felt you had common religious 
interests with the German agent for ordnance, you could not feel 
that they were identical with those of his wife.” 

“Indeed, ay. The German lady is a bit of a coquette; and 
she has a tongue that would ‘fear the French,’ as we say in 
Scotland.” 

“ And how do you like the American ladies ?” 

“They are extraordinarily full of energy for their age. But 
the way they can sit down to those bairnly games night after 
night, fair beats me. They travel—it is from one boarding-house 
to another—isn’t it Horace that says something about changing 
the sky and not the soul ?” 

“Well, how do you like the Russian lady doctor ?” 

“Tt was the true word that the German lady said of her—d'un 
sans-géne absolu. No, I prefer Scotch lassies to you.” 

“ And don’t you like the Frenchman, the commis-voyageur ?” 

“That man has been from Dan to Beersheba, as you might say 
and seen all barren. Iam nota very grand hand at the French 
myself, but if I was complaming so much at not living in Paris, 
I would talk more like a Parisian.” 

“ Well, then there are the other English students.” 

“Yes, there are two or three beside Cormac and myself. But 
it is coming home to me that he and I were ill-advised in tie way 
we set about learning the language. We ought never to have 
asked the landlady to make that ridiculous arrangement of our 
having a separate table with her daughter.” 

“ What was that? I had not heard of it.” 

“When we went to the place first, we stipulated that the girl 
should sit at a small table with the two of us, so that we should 
learn the Greek language conversationally ; but I am not satisfied 
with the arrangement. ‘The lassie never speaks to me.” 

“ And how is Cormac getting on?” asked the lady. 

“Oh, just fine. He goes. up every evening to the landlady’s 
private sitting-room, and chats away with her, and her husband 
and her daughter. Oh, yes, he has made great progress with his 
Greek, but Iam doubting if he realises the amount of attention 
he is paying to the girl.” 
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“Tf he is your friend, you ought to warn him. He is only 
twenty-two, and the girl is quite young, too. Is she pretty?” 

“ As pretty as a picture.” 

“Cormac will be married before he knows where he is. There 
was a midshipman last year who was by way of carrying on a flirta- 
tion with a Smyrniote girl, and he is married to her now. He 
will be seventeen soon.” 

“ But what would I go and warn him for? He would think 
I was jealous, most likely. No, no, I shall just let him ‘ gang 
his ain gait,’ as we say in the north. But he is coming to see 
you this afternoon. You could warn him yourself, if you had the 
fancy. It might come better off your hand.” 

The advice sounded a trifle rude, but the lady could not help 

seeing the sound Scotch sense under the uncouth manner. What 
he said, together with some previous hints from some of the lady 
residents of the boarding house, decided her. Little as she liked 
the task, Cormac had to be warned, and that clearly, in a manner 
that should leave no doubt in his mind as to what his proceedings 
would lead to. But when he walked in, looking very young and 
handsome, and very Scotch, the matter did not seem at all easy. 
It will be better to wait till McDougall has gone, thought she. 
ut when that had happened, she was as far off as ever. The 
young Scot “smiling put the question by” with a skill that 
argued considerable practice; and the lady began to wonder if he 
were quite as unconscious as her fancy had painted him. 

“ You don’t admire the Greek girls, Mr.Cormac? I heard that 
you admired them very much.” 

“Taken collectively I do admire them immensely. Their 
features are wonderfully regular.” 

The conversation drifted into the consideration of how far the 
modern Greeks resambled the ancients in features, and got quite 
away from the subject of imprudent attentions. 

Hints were no use at all. They fell on absolutely unheeding 
ears. Nothing short of blurting oat in so many words what she 
had to say seemed of the least use. When he rose to go at last, 
* nothing to the purpose had been said. He was already on the 
stairs, when she seized her courage in both hands, and followed him. 

“Mr, Cormac, come back, I have something to say to you, 
I hear that you are engaged to be married.” 

He blushed painfully, and stood looking down at a ring on his 
little finger. This was a ring he had always worn; it bore an 
old Scotch crest and motto, and he used it as a seal ring. If 
this were an engagement ring, it belonged to some Scotch fiancée, 
which complicated matters still more, The lady suddenly 
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remembered Mr. Cormac’s eager interest in the mails, and grew 
more confident. 

“No, I don’t mean that,” she said firmly. “The people at the 
boarding-house say that you are engaged to the landlady’s 
daughter, and I think I ought to warn you that there is not 
the same freedom between the sexes here in the Levant as at 
home in Scotland, Things that would be thought nothing of in 
Scotland would be considered very serious here. For instance, 
giving a girl flowers, or seeing her home, no one but a fiancé, or 
a man with serious intentions, would think of doing so. While 
as to kissing, a girl’s reputation would be gone finally, if it were 
suspected that she had had the chance of being kissed.” 

She wrung her hands as she spoke, hating to wound, yet 
anxious to make herself understood. 

The young man turned very pale, and looked thoroughly 
shocked and surprised. Steadying himself by a friendly stair- 
post, he made an effort to speak. 

“Then you mean ”—it was some time before he could go on— 
“that the girl thinks I am making serious advances to her? It 
is horrible—yes, I have been walking with her to the choir- 
practices, and I have given her flowers, and I have danced with 
her—all the things that one does at home to all the girls, and I 
have never given the matter a second thought.” 

“Well, drop it all at once,” said the lady, shortly, highly 
relieved to think that her warning was going to be of some use 
after all. 

“Yes, you are right. It was only yesterday that the landlady 
was saying that she would never have anyone for a son-in-law 
but an Englishman; and J, fool that I was, took more notice of 
the Greek words than of the meaning of them.” He paused, and 
again looked at his ring, and then said brokenly, “ What will 
Alice——” 

But his hostess perceived that this was a moment for a con- 
venient deafness, and ignoring his last words, she held out her 
hand and said good-bye. He made his adieux in a dazed fashion, 
and went downstairs very slowly, as if settling in his mind what 
to do next, while the lady went back to her room with an un- 
comfortable sense of having done her duty. 

She was settling down to some long-neglected correspondence 
when the novelist came back. His walk had not improved his 
temper, however. He seemed in a more unpleasant and aggres- 
sive humour than ever, and bounced about and threw things duwa 
as if accidentally, like a cross child, so that 1t was almost im- 
possible not to ask him what was the matter. 
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Tea having been rung for, and some other visitors arriving, the 
hostess thought that he would forget his ill-humour. 

One of his curious ways was to ignore the existence of everyone 
beside his own particular friends, which was flattering if you 
happened to be one of them, but if you were not, you were 
astonished at the childish rudeness. Yet it was not meant rudely, 
it was only that he actually forgot the other's existence. 

As he kept on glaring at her angrily from time to time, the 
lady at last inquired what happened to annoy him. 

He replied in a loud voice: 

“Yes, indeed, it is most annoying.” 

There was a short silence. Then the lady said half amusedly : 

“ Well, go on, what is it I have done? ” 

She was used to a little freakishness on his part, and had, in 
fact, come to accept it as part of his nature. But she was 
surprised at his answer. 

“Your disgusting interference about Cormac, MacDougall has 
just told me that you mean to warn him.” 

“T’m not going to—lI’ve done it. But I fail to see the 
disgustingness. I simply acted as I should if he had been my 
own brother,” she rejoined sulkily. 

“ Well, do you know what you have done?” said the novelist, 
with considerable heat—* If you don’t know I'll tell you. I was 
just waiting to see how things would turn out, and you have gone 


and spoilt the plot of a novel for me.” 
Mary GARDNER. 
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Mark Stafford's Wife. 


I, 


I HAD promised her mother, blindly, a3 one makes such promises, 
to “look after” Kate, but never found myself quite fitted for the 
task. 

To say that, at the outset, there were moments when she 
seemed to hang between two worlds, is to make her out lees 
brightly human than she was, but now and then she gave a hint 
of unreality, or rather of intangibility, which set me wondering 
how she was equipped to meet those problems which present 
themselves to most young women of remarkable attraction and 
substantial fortune, in the course of time. 

If she had been, as she was said to be, a perfect copy of my 
beautiful dead friend, that would have turned the key on all 
perplexities, but as it was, the likeness ended with her face. The 
rare tranquillity which had reflected faithfully her mother’s 
temporament, with Kate served merely to screen off an unsuspected 
fire. One knew it there ; one couldn’t know what it was burning 
or might burn, that reticent little flame, so hidden that it was 
common for a certain coldness and inanimation to be noted as her 
chief distinction or defect. 

She made the most of her reputation, she lived up to it, partly, 
no doubt, believed in it; at any rate she liked us all to take this 
view. It was her pose, though no one ever posed less consciously, 
to despise the stuff of dreams ; yet I believe she walked sometimes 
clad wholly in that gossamer; the air of gay indifference, almost 
of insensibility, which she perversely wore, while it imposed on 
casual spectators, remained for me an exquisite mask, a thin 
protection possibly, but unreliable as uorealities invariably are, 
if anyone had ventured to remind her how excessively romantic 
the real Katharine Relton was, she would have given him the lie 
with fine effect—refuted such a calumny as stoutly to herself as 
to her accuser’s face. 

No ore can smile more readily than she, poor child, would once 
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have smiled at this presentment of what she was pleased to call 
her “ simple self.” 

“You know, dearest duenna,” she would say, “ you take amazing 
pains to make a puzzle of me. I can see you turning the inoffen- 
sive picture upside down to find poor Napoleon standing by his 
tomb. He isn’t there!” 

But it was just this sense of some intention in the picture 
missed, that made her difficult, even dangerous, to touch. 

Her splendid health seemed a suflicient spell against the 
fashionable curse of nerves. I no more dreaded them for Kate, 
than I dreaded kleptomania. She was beautifully sound; but in 
her very soundness there was the suggestive quality of flawless 
glass, a frailness, a transparency, even a hardness of the finer sort. 
She would never, under a strain, I fancied, slowly and pitifully 
fail, but simply break. At her mother’s death, one of the 
cruellest endings to a gentle life, though they had lived entirely 
in and for each other, she went through those indescribable days 
with something like a smile, a bright and, as I thought, unnatural 
sanity; until, going one evening with some message to her room, 
I learnt how terribly for Kate the night undid the day. From 
that moment I feared really nothing for her but the test of her 
own extraordinary self-control. 

Afterwards, at once, she wished to travel, not under my wing 
I plainly understood, but with someone more remote from imme- 
diate memories, who hadn’t cared and didn’t know. 

With more reluctance than I showed, I let her go, nominally in 
charge of a lively American widow, who was not, as she put it, 
“one of those terribly concrete creatures who can’t see that a tree 
will make a table,” and who proposed to develop her companion 
on the newest lines with “rollicking success.” I was not alarmed, 
and submitted to their long silences and a certain freedom in their 
choice of people and of places as part of the adventure. After 
uine months’ absence, Kate returned—avowedly “penitent and 
improved.” She no longer evaded, she declared, the guardianship 
of angels, and to put berself in the way of it, agreed to come and 
live under my roof, at my suggestion; childless and solitary 
woman that I was, she seemed to throw back the shutters of the 
long-closed hon:e, letting in patches of the bluest sky, freshening 
it with a rush of youthful air, and opening my doors to all sorts 
of charming people, for whom she displayed so admirable an 
impartiality, that before I had well begun to take the measure of 
their assiduity or to buckle on my shining armour for their benefit, 
behold! under my heedless eye, she had become engaged to 
Charlie Darch. 7 
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They had foreseen, these two young people, they protested 
with confident effrontery, that I was capable of producing some 
sober, gifted and impossibly eligible person, and in view of such 
a blunder, to spare me and the shadowy fourth our disillusion- 
ment, had settled it themselves. 

Prepared perhaps for eventful surprises, I had meanwhile been 
negligently trusting in a kindly guiding star; and that it was 
now fhining over a young man of no particular brilliance or dis- 
tinction, did not disquiet me. 

Charlie Darch was a surprise but by no means a disaster. For 
my ideal he was too young, and at first I was inclined to look on 
him as a nice enough, but rather plain, unvarnished fact. On a 
nearer view, however, there was a pleasing side to his honest un- 
pretentiousness, his lack of the modern intellectual veneer. 

He was so modestly aware that he wasn’t, as he phrased it, 
‘showy, and his recognition that Kate, in “putting up” with 
him, was missing chances infinitely showier was touchingly 
gincere. 

“T’m not, and of course I know it,” he said in his literal way, 
“your notion, or anywhere near it—of what Kate might have 
done. She might have done, it’s easily understood, immensely 
better, except,” ke added simply, “that I can’t believe any 
man could think so much of her, or be more bent on giving 
her, every way, his best. I daresay she seems to you, like a 
delicate bit of china put into rather clumsy hands, not at all, 
in fact, into the hands of a connoisseur; but you've no idea 
how tremendously careful and considerate and all that, I shall 
be. You'll see.” 

This was, { think, the only profession he ever made to me. A 
thing once said and done, with him was apt to be dismissed as 
needing no retrospect nor reinforcement. He was, as became his 
youth, a little final, and I had imagined that for me at any rate 
he would probably stand still. But he advanced. Once on the 
road to your goodwill, he made his way; you liked him better, 
found it easier to believe in, to accept him; and not difficult, as 
time went on, to discover that he shone, though unobtrusively, 
in human dealings. He got rough but remarkably good impres- 
sions; he was apt to catch them instinctively from the sunny 
side and to be, too, very prompt and positive in his judgment and 
decisions and appreciations. 

Only in one instance he was noticeably vague. He had met 
Mark Stafford at my house; we had presented our celebrity, not 
perhaps without some flourishes, and Darch’s view of him 
seemed singularly indistinct; he slipped in speaking of him 
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behind borrowed phrases and struck persistently the impersonal 
note. His mind—if it was clear to him in this particular— 
remained for us a perfect smudge. 

Stafford was then emerging steadily, though “The Forest and 
the Market Place” had yet to make its memorable stir. Kate 
had come across him at Mentone; later he found us out in London 
and came to frequent our little weekly “At Homes” with, I was 
told, a flattering regularity. He made a point of being very nice 
to Darch. He liked him, he explained, for what he called his 
bold indifference to subtleties, his breadth of line. “ And inci- 
dentally, perhaps,” he said, “ because he hasn’t read, and doesn’t 
mean to read, our precious books. He’s splendidly illiterate; his 
scorn of current values is a real distinction.” 

I wasn’t so distinguished. I had submissively run through 
Mark Stafford’s books and didn’t care for them. They gave me 
too much the idea of a vivisectionist at work, the man with the 
knife, with, in his case, no great end to serve, though I had the 
assurance of Kate and worthier critics than this incisive touch— 
this pitiless impartiality was, properly understood, superb. 

I grew indeed a little weary of his trumpeted superiority, his 
unique methods and results and all the rest; clinging more 
stubbornly, in the full blare of it, to my own obsolete ideals of 
his craft. 

But though, personally, I might prefer the literary artist to 
the literary surgeon, the man himself was another matter, one 
with which preference had less to do. 

You might hold out, you did for a time, intractably, against 
the charm which, sooner or later, he would delicately impose, 
yielding at last more to a sense of your own ungraciousness than 
to any urgency of his. While in a manner detaining you, until 
you found the inevitable recognition, he put you exquisitely at 
your ease, seeming to cover your reticences, your reluctances, and 
incertitudes towards him with a strong, unfluttering wing. He 
never swooped, as you felt he could quite gracefully and 
effectively have done, to hold you ia the grip of a mind that 
knew no stumbling movements nor halting flights, nor any state 
of unpreparedness. He understood and dido’t mind your hesita- 
tions, meeting and smoothing them with a rich patience, which 
assured you that it could afford to wait. So gradual was the 
influence, winning on you by imperceptible inches, that till quite 
the end I never guessed to what extent I had given in. He 
suppressed himself to give you room, kept in the shadow not to 
disturb your flickering lights; his own, one suspected, burned 
extremely clear, defiaed things perfectly; though he had the air 
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of moving about like the rest of us with a delightful vagueness, 
involved in the general mist. 

“Tf he didn’t ignore so charmingly,” Kate pointed out, “ his 
own importance, you wouldn’t be grudgingly giving him the 
benefit of a doubt which doesn’t practically exist. He would get 
from you his due, And I believe he really does. Admit that, in 
your treacherous, timorous heart, you are half afraid of him, and 
to meet the case have fallen back on your religious instincts, and 
are burning little private candles on his altar in self-defence ? 
I burn them too, but openly and with a difference; not to 
propitiate my deity, merely to come in for a share of the reflected 
glory—to shine a little too.” 

“ But isn’t superstition,” I suggested, “one of your great man’s 
pet nine-pins—the chief one, in fact—that he’s so elaborately 
getting up for the pleasure of so neatly knocking down?” 

“Oh! he won’t draw the line as close as that,” she inconsis- 
tently turned round; “he won’t count himself a superstition. 
They don’t, you know.” 

He was not then, I mildly urged, too much above and beyond 
us all to believe immensely in himself. 

“Only with him ”— she saved herself—* there is a solid basis 
of belief. He can’t help knowing that he is bound—whatever 
he’s driving at—in the end, to win.” 

“Are you answering for it, that he will in time get Charlie 
over to his side?” 

“He doesn’t for a moment want to. Charlie is too straight a 
path, he hagn’t any windings—not the shadow of a turning, and 
when Mark Stafford’s walking in a garden, he makes instinctively 
for the maze.” 

“He finds your young man interesting all the same.” 

“For just such glimpses, as unwarily, and incidentally, he may 
afford of me. Thats all.” 

“ And you don’t mind? ” 

“Not in the least. I enjoy it, wouldn’t you—posing for a 
master?” 

“Do you mean he will have the assurance to put you down in 
black and white?” 

“Nothing so crude! There is the deeper joy of pure discovery 
—and the passion of the chase. The sport comes in for me, in 
knowing that he will never perfectly ‘ get’ me. We shall wake 
up one fine morning to find he ‘has softly and suddenly vanished 
away, for the snark was a Boojum, you sce.’ ” 

“Have you made sure of that?” 

“It was made sure for me, long ago; when I was born perhaps, 
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that I must be myself and stay myself and belong, in a fashion, to 
myself alone. Even marriage ” she suddenly broke off. 

“ Yes,” I prompted, “even marriage——? ” 

“Well, I can’t to anyone open every door; whoever owns the 
poor little house, there must be rooms of which, to the end, I 
keep the key.” 

“And this is the person who used to talk of her ‘simple 
self’!” 

“The simplest selves have, haven’t they, private corners, quiet 
nooks?” 

“The simplest people don’t deliberately pose to their favourite 
painters, for the purposes of mystification.” 

“They don’t,” she smiled, “always get the chance, with the 
rare experience thrown in, of watching them at work, surprising 
their little tricks; and his little tricks are sometimes, let me tell 
you, quite inspired.” 

It is difficult at this distance, and in the light, or darkness, of 
all that has come and gone, to be sure if she really thought as 
much of him as she made out; whether in face of Darch’s evasive 
attitude and my pretence—it was merely that—of antagonism, 
she wasn’t “standing up” to us from sheer perversity. 1 am 
inclined to think she was. One is so apt, in looking back, to 
tint the glass to the shade of subsequent experience and to see 
things through it, not in the white glare of fact. 

In those early days of their engagement, it is nearly clear to 
me that the only prominent figure in the landscape was Charlie 
Darch. There may have been a patch of sky above, and a strip 
of earth beneath his broad, beaming, genial figure, but the 
intervening space was inconsiderable. There was no mistaking 
them, for all their show of taking each other very much for 
granted, for anything but the happiest pair; their eyes, half- 
humorously, half-seriously bent on their amazing future, their 
feet in perfect step—marching, poor children, with a gaiety, a 
confidence, a blind felicity towards their obscure parting of the 
ways. Then Darch was unexpectedly called upon to superiutend 
some engineering work in Spain. 

Kate declared herself ready for a hasty marriage and the wilds, 
a scheme which he pronounced impracticable. It was, he insisted, 
a choice between throwing up the business, or going out for a 
year, he hoped it wouldn’t run to more, alone. Finally, supported 
by our promise to join him later at some fairly civilised point in 
Andalusia, if he could manage to snatch a few weeks’ holiday, he 
went, 

For four or five months, the bulk and frequency of their 
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correspondence was remarkable. Then it inexplicabiy flagged 
and dropped. This turn in their affairs, for me was complicated 
by Kate’s alternate anxiety and reluctance to mature our plans 
for Spain. Nothing, with her, of course was obvious, only subtly, 
like a coming change of temperature, in the air. Without 
allusion to it, one could see, or rather feel her, raising and 
removing barriers to our departure, weeks before it could feasibly 
take place. 

I can’t say how she produced the effect, but simply that she 
did, for me, produce it, of a person listening and looking for 
something she hoped not to find, walking on tip-toe, opening and 
shutting doors. Her fine composure was not outwardly impaired, 
but running through it like a twisted thread, one divined a flaw 
in its smooth surface, wondering from what jar in the machinery 
itcame. At length, making a bold attempt at some unravelment, 
I asked when we should actually start, what we were going to do. 
She came out quite distinctly with a plan, a prompt— 

“Well, if it’s manageable and agreeable for you, what would 
you say to Biarritz next week, and gently on from there?” 

“ Gently—but definitely where?” I wished to know. 

“Oh! somewhere—can’t that be settled later ?—within easy 
range of his outlandish quarters. It’s to come for him, by way of 
a surprise. Isn’t it enough for us, just now, that he'll be 
immensely pleased to see us?” 

For me, this presumption was not so entirely sufficing. It 
came to me, at least, as a surprise, her charming vagueness, her 
confidence that I should, as I seemed to do, incuriously embrace 
it. We got as far as Paris, even as far as our last evening there, 
when suddenly she called a halt. I had gone upstairs to pack, 
leaving her with some friends, whom she had found in the hotel, 
to settle the question of the Opéra or the Frangais, when the 
message was brought up to me that a gentleman had called, and 
would I, Miss Relton asked, kindly, at my convenience, descend ? 
I was not greatly surprised to recognise Mark Stafford in our 
visitor. Paris was a place where he would naturally, if un- 
expectedly, turn up. He had, he explained, only that morning 
learnt from mutual friends, that we were passing through, en route 
for Spain. He had hastened at the first possible moment to 
present himself, tentatively to suggest that, as he was also 
working round to Madrid, we might be able to make use of him. 
He hoped we should. His plans were elastic, perfectly adaptable, 
could contract or expand, if we delightfully permitted it, in 
sympathy with ours. Kate had been standing by the window 
with her back half turned, a slight white figure, motionless, with 
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something almost rigid in the erectness of its pose—while he was 
making me his explanations; but at this, she turned with the 
slow grace of all her movements ; with an air of serene premedita- 
tion, like an actor taking up his cue. “I think,” sho said, with 
an odd deliberation meant to reach something beyond my ear, 
“that it is the nicest proposition imaginable, one of the most 
alluring, only unfortunately, after all it isn’t to be Spain. At the 
last moment, we have had to give it up.” She paused, and 
without looking across at me, more rapidly proceeded: “ This is 
just a little extravagant splash—and we are absurdly going back 
to—Scotland. Spain, if it’s ever to be Spain, is—well—not yet.” 

“Yes,” I backed her up, and I felt that 1 was forcing it, as 
she had exquisitely failed to do, “ we've had to block it out when 
it seemed fitted in.” 

“But for me,” he faced her, while, though I was obviously out 
of it, he took me in with an inclusive smile, “ this is a real blow. 
It takes the wind out of the little sail I was so gaily spreading. 
What—I am falling back on dreams!—I might have skown you, 
for I know some of the untrodden ways—what we might have 
done!” 

“ Ah, yes,” she assented, with a little deprecatory wave of the 
hand, and quoted lightly— 


“«They sailed across the silent main, 
And reached the great Grombrolian plain, 
And there they play for ever more 
At battlecock and shuttledore —’ 


and we are slinking tamely back to—golf! It’s very stupid.” 

“It’s extremely sad,” he substituted. 

“No” she returned with a faint flush, “it’s not altogether 
sad, because it’s so courageous. Don’t you think it is?” 

He glanced swiftly across at her, and the flush died out, 
leaving her unusually pale. 

“It’s too courageous,” he said, his eyes in full possession of her 
. lovely, inexpressive face, “since it leaves me out in the cold.” 

“It leaves you precisely where you were,’ she threw back, 
meeting his glance with a sort of smiling stare, “for weren’t we, 
in the first instance, going quite alone?” 

“ But I had the hope—” he protested. 

“Oh, the hope,” she interposed, “‘ Hope is a timid friend.’ 
You prefer, admit it, something braver—more definite—even to 
the definiteness of disappointment.” 

“Miss Relton means,” he hazarded, addressing himself to me, 
“that you wouldn’t have had me after all.” 
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“Oh, I never answer for Kate. Though for myself——” I left 
it flatteringly open. 

“No one is rash enough to answer for ‘ Kate,’” she challenged 
him. “Even you—venturous as you are!” 

He laughed. 

“T am never that. I am, as you know, the most unconscion- 
able plodder. I potter and crawl. I go extremely slow.” 

“ Then—that,” she concluded, “ must have settled it, if it hadu’t 
been already settled. You needn’t be told that my normal state 
is quiescent, but when I do move, I want to fly.” 

“That parts the clouds. I shall scan the sky——” he risked, 
‘fon the chance that eventually you may catch me up. Mean- 
while I am keeping you from Calvé, you mustn’t let me do that. 
Down below, I can feel them champing, your impatient friends ; 
feverishly buttoning gloves and consulting clocks.” 

“ Aren’t you coming, too,” her tone, never vivid, was at the 
moment, singularly colourless, but his put on a warmer tint. 

“1 ?—yes—of course. I am coming, too.” She went, at this, 
to fetch her cloak, leaving a hush behind her in the loud, overlit, 
flamboyant room. 

After a short concession to it, he broke it lightly with— 

“So while I pursue my lonely way, the poor young man over 
there has got to wait?” 

“Oh, Kate-—” I suggested, “is a person to be waited for, not 
by any means to be whistled for, to be snatched.” 

“She might so easily be scared, you mean, or spirit herself 
away? Yes, and one imagines, too, it must be a waiting, in a 
sense, in ambush; as it were behind one’s tree, since fairies don’t 
come out when mortals are abroad. She has, hasn’t she, a touch 
of the sprite, 2 vague atmosphere of mist, of moonlight, which 
makes of Darch still more emphatically an embodiment of, well— 
of the broad glare of day?” 

“In spite of which, she will come out for him—she has; it’s 
part, perhaps, of her charming waywardness, that it’s for him she 
has come out.” 

“Though for me,” he returned, “she won’t, she hasn’t. I 
shan’t, however,” he concluded softly, “‘despondently believe that 
she never will.” 

The ensuing silence was for me intensified by the acquiescence, 
the absorption in it of Kate herself, who had come back and 
stood reflected in a mirror facing me, but not within his view. 
Sho had noiselessly pushed open the half-closed door and paused 
there, framed in the high opening, erect, elate, with a strange 
air of victory, sure and silent, her lips just parted in a faint, 
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unwavering smile. Thinking herself unseen, she stayed a moment 
watching us remotely; puppets, from her dispassionate regard, 
we might have been, inaudibly discoursing on a distant stage. 

So curiously detached, exclusively, intensely in possession of 
herself, and aloof from us, she seemed, that I couldn’t naturally 
make a sign of recognition. Stafford, however, as though aware 
of it, broke the spell by abruptly rising, turning and confronting 
her, upon which she advanced a step or two, coming down 
suddenly as it were, by some, to us, inaccessible private stair. 

“It’s not to be Calvé,” she announced immediately. “It’s to 
be Réjane.” 

“Your final choice?” he asked. 

“Our unanimous decision.” 

“And she was giving Carmen,” he protested, “you won’t go 
back ?” 

“ It’s too late to go back ; and more than time to be going on.” 
At which he joined her and they left me to make what I might 
of the new tangle. 

Briefly, I made little of it; and Kate, to whom I looked 
eventually for enlightenment, was disappointing. 

She knocked at my door shortly after midnight, entered, sat 
down, deliberately drew off her gloves and waited apparently 
for comments I was not prepared to offer. At length, accepting 
my not unnatural reluctance to launch in untried waters, with 
her slow, tranquil stroke, she pushed off herself. 

“ You are justly vexed?” 

“Tam reasonably puzzled.” 

“ And of course it won’t simplify things to tell you, late enough 
in the day, that my engagement with Charlie Darch is ‘ off’ ?” 

I caught as closely as I could her level tone : 

“This happened——? ” 

“It happened, dear friend, six weeks ago.” 

“All the same, we were, so I supposed, on our way out to 
him ——?” 

“It’s incredible, indecent,” she assented evenly ; “ but as you 
say, we were. You have every right to exclaim that I have 
behaved, continue to behave, unpardonably; though it’s on your 
patience, your indulgence, I have so much counted for—for”— 
she paused, got up, walked to the window and came back, “ for 
breathing space, for room to twist and turn as easily as I may.” 

* You can,” I assured her, conscious nevertheless that she was 
stretching them, “ count on them still, I hope indefinitely.” 

“T know; you are perfect, which makes me monstrous; but I 
can’t bring the figures out of the mist for you. That was,” she 
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pursued reflectively, remotely, “ my notion, in getting incredibly 
and indecently, as I said, at Charlie—who is not a thing of 
shadows—of uncertainties, and who might—but now I see, who 
couldn’t ”— she broke off and ended with a note of new decision— 
“ He mustn’t be involved.” 

“Involved, my dearest child,” I asked, “in what?” 

“Tn my intolerable vapours, my precious mist.” 

“ Decidedly,” I concluded, “we had better, after all, make for 
definiteness and daylight by way of Biarritz to-morrow.” 

“No,” she shut it out with a prompt, final gesture. “Not if 
you are going to be immensely considerate and kind. And if I 
can’t to-night, nor perhaps to-morrow, make things clear, well 
—you will give mo time? Later, you'll let me retura to it; 
we'll repack and restart—that’s roughly my idea—quite peaceably 
by oureelves,” 


IL, 


Ir was not long before the figure which she could not or would 
not, that night, bring out of the mist, emerged unmistakably 
in the shape of Stafford. 

She had suggested I should give her time: I did, taking it 
there had been some temporary hitch, not easily explainable, 
which time would adjust without my interference’; her attitude 
during our stay in Scotland lent colour to this view. 

“Tt’s not imperative,” she said, “since he’s so far off—so 
fortunately out of it, poor boy !—that the lights should be turned 
on us just yet. I want a few weeks quietly in the shade.” 

I acquiesced : it worked in well with my idea that she should 
want it: Darch, whom I illogically acquitted, would be shortly 
coming back and they would patch it up. But, at once on our 
return, she declared her readiness to become for a day or two 
a subject of discussion, insisting quietly that now it must 
come out. 

“Oh! if it’s final——? ” 

I wouldn’t press her, but I didn’t hide my difficulty and 
reluctance. 

“ You think me horribly light—a leaf in the wind!” 

“They have sometimes a way of blowing back?” I hazarded. 

“No; they blow on.” She was too positive, and her conclusion 
had an unusual touch of bitterness. “After all, if we are as 
light as that—as inconsequent—-as detached—it doesn’t greatly 
matter, our vagrant way!” 

“But you are not, my child,” I was throwing at the moment 
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hands out in the darkness, ‘‘as light as that-—and if I believed 
it——” 

“Wait!” she interposed. “ You'll see.” 

I saw not then, but soon enough, that the door was definitely 
shut on Darch, and that any movement towards it reopening was 
blocked by Stafford. He was not aggressively in the way; he 
was simply there—a substantial, stationary figare which she 
couldn’t or wouldn’t pass and made no effort to dislodge. They 
both seemed to be standing very still, facing each other, waiting, 
with the space between them not yet bridged—cut clear. My 
first impulse was to step in and strike out blindly for the poor 
young man behind the door, but I realised that I had missed my 
moment, amiably blinking, sitting, it proved, ridiculously still. 
Now, it was not so much Stafford who tripped me up in my 
attempt to rise, as Kate herself, with whom I was less than ever 
on solid ground. She was taking me uncomfortably off my feet. 
Nothing about her was stranger, when at length they made their 
plunge, than what, for want of a better term, I must call her 
assurance. She offered no excuses, for the inexcusable, and 
appeared to cast no shadow of thought upon a change of front, 
which, however easily effected, is supposed to have its pensive 
side. She seemed to have no shadows, no pensive side, so 
suddenly had she ceased to be the Kate I knew cr guessed at. I 
had said of her once that she seemed to hang between two worlds, 
giving her then, in thought perhaps, a vague companionship with 
spirits of a lighter air, but at last she had come down and planted 
herself on a patch of earth. She hada’t etherealised, she had 
materialised. Stepping determinately from the path of dreams, 
shaking away the mists, she stood out an intensely actual figare 
shining with a hard, new brightness. 

For my old-fashioned views, I told her, it was too much of a 
jamp, when almost in the same breath with the announcement 
of her break with Darch, she wishel her new engagemont 
given out. 

“But I am quite indifferent,” she returned, dismissing me 
with a brill aut emile, “to the gaping crowd—the public stare.” 

“And to me too;” I couldn’t help reminding her. “To my 
private stare, which up to now, my dear, I have cunsiderately 
kept down.” 

“If I am not indifferent to it, I can face it. Am I the firat 
woman who has changed her mind? I know it’s reckoned more 
picturesque to change it to slow music, but if I prefer to do 
without the modulation, to start at once with a crash on the 
new chord——?” 
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“Tt doesn’t occur to you that that may strike Charlie as rather 
barsh——? ” 

“ Happily he hasn’t a ‘temperament’! He will survive; when 
one knows the worst one can. I liked and like him, of course, 
amazingly, but—well—God, you know, eventually disposes——” 

“Oh, if you mean me to look on Mark as a divine pro- 
vision--— !” 

“Can’t you? Bat I see you can’t. I wonder why? He is 
going to be a ‘personage,’ and by the same token I——” she 
paused. 

“You,” I reminded her, “ will ‘shine a little too.’ He will 
give you, of course, as Charles would put it, ‘A much better 
show.’ ” 

“A share, for what it’s worth, of his little row of footlights, 
yes—but you are not reconciled, you are undisguisedly displeased. 
Am I too practical or too perfidious? And behind it all, you are 
still looking for our old friend the spectre—you won't find him— 
you never will!” 

‘You admit at last then, that it’s there——?” 

“ Prodace it, annihilate it, and I'll own everything,” she 
challenged me, and with that I had to be content. 

They spent the honeymoon—a matter of some monihs—in 
Egypt, and the letters which she wrote from there, one by one, 
as I put them by—and together, as I took them ont to re-read 
and reconsider—produced the same crude, unnatural effect: the 
effect, in fine, of glare. 

They showed a curious lack of the half-lights and quiet tones 
and human touches which had been noticeably hers; telling me 
everything and nothing, they were mercilessly bright; as though 
for the time, her personality, steeped in and even hypnotised by 
the immutable relentless suashine, had caught the tireless, 
shadeless brilliance and detachment of the East. I was to find, 
however, on her return, that she hadn’t left it there. 

Within the year, for Mark, who had just brought out what is 
said to be his masterpiece, the little row of footlights was for the 
first time in full flare; but it was Kate who at once stepped up 
to them, taking, with an ease, a certainty, the centre of the stage. 
Interested, amused, her husband genially retreated, 

“Tt's not Mark Stafford’s book, it’s Mark Stafford’s wife,” he 
remarked quietly, one evening, looking round his uncomfortably 
encumbered rooms, “ which explains and justifies this distinguished 
crowd. It’s not to something like two years of pious toil, but to 
the happy accident of the happiest choice, that I owe my little 
hour of fame. You can see for yourself, if in the first instance it 
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was for me they ventured forth, it’s for Kate they stay, an1 it’s 
for her they come again. And you never prepared me! Was it 
fair——?” 

“Didn’t she,” I asked, “ever confront you with the warning 
that, in a given case, she meant to shine?” 

“Not a whisper, nota breath! She sprang it on me. Don’t 
you remember our old notion of her as a shy, reluctant fay, not 
to be rudely tempted into the vulgarities, the mortalities of 
daylight?” 

“All the same,” I risked, with a sense of touching upon 
certainty, “you were, as a matter of fact, prepared for—anything!” 

“Tam now,” he admitted smiling, “for everything, aren’t you? 
And definitely, for the rapid fall of the curtain ”— and, as I didn’t 
catch his drift, he added—* for her backing out of it—suddenly 
refusing to keep it up.” 

From our comparatively unobstructed corner, I followed the 
glance he shot across at her, over the buzzing, faintly scented, 
somewhat congested company—to be, for the first time forcibly, 
painfully struck by the unexpectedness, the incredibility of it all. 
Kate planted there, so vividly reminiscent of, so impenetrably 
unlike herself, the conspicuous centre of a group of men, for the 
most part strangers or quite new-comers, intimately held, detained 
by an influence which I somehow divined to be as far from the 
spirit of the girl I had known and sheltered as high, quiet stars 
from the lamps of town. 

Never hed she looked more beautiful; whatever she had lost 
—and I can’t say how it became chillingly plain to me that some 
vague virtue had gone out of her—she had gained to a supreme 
degree, what she had never lacked—distinction. 

In her severe white and silver draperies, with her wonderfully 
dressed fair hair, her erect carriage, her slow, gracious movements, 
she wore the air of an exiled queen. Her familiar inexpressive- 
ness secmed to be more pronounced, more studied; the repose of 
her attitude, her voice, her infrequent gestures, was profound— 
and in its intensity almost provocative of the impression she was 

- obviously and, as I unwillingly conceded to myself, consciously 
producing. 

Her beauty apparently commanded an attention absorbed enough 
to waive the usual claims of speech. She was listening perfectly, 
talking little, giving her quiescent charm full play. With an 
extraordinary rapidity, she kad surrendered to some nameless 
need of prominence, and was finally mounted on her pedestal 
exposing an insentient surface, wh.le inwardly—I couldn’t doubt 
it—she was breathing some secret flame, 
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I turned to Mark with an answer, pitched as nearly as I could 
mnage it in his own easy key. 

“Why shouldn’t she keep it up? She has matured; as you 
say ‘come out’; she wasn’t naturally, going to be left behind. 
You are both, and I suppose you are mutually aware of it, a 
wonderful—a joint success.” 

I had never prevaricated with a clearer conscience or a more 
clouded mind. If she were going to keep it up, if this was what 
the meant by shining, it became for me an important question 
whether the background wouldn’t grow appreciably darker with 
the increased definiteness of her luminosity. How long—to put 
it plainly—would it take to turn Mark’s indulgent smile into an 
intelligible frown? Already I was beginning to hear a shade too 
much and to see too little of “ the beautiful Mrs. Stafford.” 

I saw more of her gowns, though it was not to her I owed the 
privilege. Her dressmaker, who happened also to be mine, was 
not, on my occasional visits, to be deterred from throsting on me 
an acquaintance, which I should not otherwise have enjoyed, with 
her extravagant sequence of “creations.” Her tastes had been so 
simple, her expenditure so modest in this direction that, without 
exaggerating the significance of trifies, I was compelled to add 
this new departure to the list of her surprises. Later, I 
sometimes met with the gowns again, but Kate herself was not 
now, in any sense, to be come upon in deshabille, in the intimacy, 
so to speak, of the morning wrapper. She was rarely to be 
found alone ; with the wave, as it were, of an invisible wand, she 
had summoned round her a deterrent band, set up an elabcrate 
human barrier, against old privacies and old associations. 

She went everywhere and she never seemed to come really 
back; her few free hours were merely interludes ; she was always 
going on again. She lived, to my view, at the foot or at the 
head of stairs, getting in and out of carriages, and relaxing, if she 
relaxed at all, under the eyes and hands of an heroic maid in the 
intervals between receptions. As time went on, one or two men 
—mere names to me—were accidentally referred to in my hearing 
as being distinguished by her friendship, and Mark himself had 
casually responded to my interest in the one I picked out at 
random—a young Frenchman—with—‘“ Oh! a rising sprig, a 
painter, one of Kate’s retainers.” 

The phrase, while its complacency was, in a measure, reassuring, 
had inconsequently jaried. 

Her husband’s work—lI heard it on all sides—monopolised him, 
he was too preoccupied apparently to be critical of his wife’s 
distractions, but to what extent his negligence accounted for 
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their latitude I saw too little of either of them to decide. They 
had taken a house in Scotland for the shooting, and in the autumn 
for a week or two I was to join their party there. Meanwhile 
conclusion halted; looking at the whole blurred business through 
what remained to me of her mother’s eyes, I was watching rather 
anxiously for daylight, when Charlie Darch broke in upon the 
scene. 

On my return from a round of visits, I found his card among 
the little pile awaiting me, and later heard from Mark that in 
my absence he had cropped up and they had seen a fair amount of 
him. 

“You'll meet him,” he added, “with the rest, I hope, in 
September, if he doesn’t look you up before. He’s just the same 
old Philistine; an exhilarating chap!” 

If this was how he affected Mark, his presence in the big, strange 
country house subsequently inspired me with frank mistrust. 

He was not the same: he was distinctly older and more finished: 
he had grown the least bit formidable in the process of throwing 
off the boyish diffidence which, in the old days, had made him 
more accessible and, perhaps too, more easily dismissible. A day 
or two sufficed to show me that his interest in Kate had 
steadfastly survived, but what she made of the discovery was 
obscure. If she distinguished him at all, it was by a peculiar 
stillness in his company, as though she were keeping recognition 
in reserve, while he stopped short of any intimate approach. 

The detestably keen eye I kept on both of them disclosed at 
length that he too was watching her, intently but discreetly and 
reluctantly. Poor Kate! What were we looking for? It may 
have been a conscience-stricken fancy that, for all its stealth, she 
felt our scrutiny and faced it—beat it off with her unclouded 
gaze, her remote serenity. There was one moment in the dusk, 
when there seemed to be something like a lurking horror in it. 

The nights were sultry, and I hadn’t slept. The house was 
full and, as usual, she was more or less surrounded; the little 
Frenchman, at close quarters, proved to be no more a matter for 
‘uneasiness than the acquisition of a lap-dog, though at the end of 
a ribbon held by Kate, he was as much a matter for surprise, 
She seemed to find his relaxed fidelity, the air of weary ardour 
with which he hovered round her, mildly entertaining. Mark, 
when he wasn’t shooting, drifted, as his way was, to the back- 
ground; Darch, too, held himself somewhat aloof; he was 
obviously not concerned with her immediate circle; these people 
didn’t count, he was looking over their heads indifferently, like 
a tall man in a crowd. 
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My visit reached its term a day or two before Mark’s birth-day, 
for which some elaborate tableaux had been arranged; and on 
the plea that since I had brought my camera, I must stay on to 
photograph the party and be generally useful, I was persuaded to 
extend it. 

Kate was to posture as Ophelia to the Hamlet of the little 
Frenchman, who had been languid as an invalid and difficult as a 
spoiled child until the idea, his own, of impersonating the morbid 
Dane served partially to restore his lost deportment and vitality. 
Darch backed out, protesting it was much more in his line to do 
the limelight. Afterwards there was to be a dance. 

The night was fine, but heavy, airless, with the heat that 
comes before a storm, and contemplating an escape from the hot 
rooms, with the precaution of my years I had gone up to fetch a 
wrap, was on the point of going down, when I turned back to 
throw up my closed window. It looked down upon the shrubbery, 
festooned to-night with paper lanterns. As I glanced out, I was 
aware of two figures stationed opposite, against the wall of green. 
Their presence rather than their attitude, for passion has its 
magnetism even for those who have out-distanced it, suggested my 
retreat. I was about to make it when the man bent forward, 
seizing the woman’s hands insistently, thwarting what might 
have been a movement of refusal or withdrawal. It was Darch, 
and without waiting for her to turn her head, I knew too, that it 
was Kate. They spoke so low, I couldn’t hear what they were 
raying—I didn’t want, or need, I thought, to hear. 

Below, I found Mark asking for her and she presently appeared 
among the dancers. She hadn’t changed the gown she had worn 
for the ‘ Hamlet’ tableau, copied from some picture of Rossetti’s. 

“Tt suits her uncommonly well,” Mark commented, “ but, under 
our breath, let us confess she beautifully missed the part. Kate 
has her qualities, but pliancy isn’t one of them. You don’t get 
Pure Reason condescending even to look distraught.” 

“Ts she so purely reasonable?” 

“Call it balance. She would be worth watching in a panic— 
but for this sort of thing,” he laughed, “if she had had her way, I 
believe she would have done Ophelia with her hair up! Didn't 
you hear her, but perhaps you weren’t behind the scenes ?—I 
don’t know what’s your elegant equivalent—damniug the 
straws?” 

She had come up behind, and made her own defence : 

“Naturally; a woman’s more or less at a disadvantage, and a 
shade disreputable with her hair down. So I was] shocking? 
| But of course I knew it. If there had been tragedy in me I muat 
a 2 
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have shown it; I was thinking of supper, and the cook who has 
an inveterate habit of getting drunk on these occasions. You 
have your shawl.” She turned to me. “You are going out? 
But who's taking you?” 

“ Only a step or two, and I am not being taken.” 

She followed me out on to the illuminated lawn. 

“T am not sure if I altogether like this painting of the night,” 
she began, looking round upon the mass of hanging coloured 
lights. ‘One ought to be able to command the moon, it’s more 
distinguished and satisfactory. But on the whole, wouldn’t you 
call it a success?” 

I was not in the mood to talk inanities, or to wait for a fitter 
moment, or to question the wisdom of direct attack. 

“ What has become of Charlie?” I asked irrelevantly. “I have 
hardly seen him all the evening.” 

“He doesn’t dance, but it may be taken for granted he’s doing 
duty somewhere. He was out here just now.” 

“With you?” 

“Yes.” Her inflection hinted faint surprise. “ With me.” 

“Tt hasn’t occurred to you”—I made my plunge—* that you 
see too much of him, that he’s not a person quickly to resign 
himself—to forget—and that even if it’s wise, it mayn’t be 
kind?” 

There was a long and rather painful pause, in which she stood 
staring at the lit windows, the moving figures, and beating time 
with her fingers on the back of a seat to the waltz which had 
just struck up. At length she relieved it with— 

“TI understand. It’s an unflattering inference, but I am not 
afraid of corrupting my old friend—or of shaking his fine 
stability.” 

“Or of causing him useless pain?” 

“ You are assuming—what ?” she asked dispassionately. 

“ Nothing ; surely my affection for you both is reason enough 
—excuse enough—if I have over-anxiously misread the situa- 

ion——” 

She interposed : 

“If you want facts, it was not I who suggested his coming 
here; it was Mark. The ‘situation,’ whatever that implies, is 
Mark’s affair.” 

I didn’t pretend, I couldn’t, wholly to believe it. 

“He was not a friend of Mark’s,” I reminded her. “He never 
frankly liked him. Do you imagine he likes him better—now ?” 

She was still staring past me at the lit windows. The waltz 
had stopped, but she went on fingering the memory of it. 
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“T haven’t the least idea; but why not—when it’s all over?” 
“Ts it all over?” I persisted gently. 

She turned round and showed me beneath the unreal, festive 
lights, a white face, intensely familiar, intensely strange—a 
young face suddenly grown old. 

“Ts anything ever over?” sho broke out, with the first spark 
of passion I had ever seen struck from her. “Is even death 
itself the end? We can’t see—can’t possibly see—though we 
are seen, and not by any means in a glass darkly. If one was 
sure—but nothing’s sure—that there was at the close—deliver- 
ance from this awful light, this uplifting darkness, that we are in 
the grip of—blind—blind stumblers——! ” 

Catching at the only thread in this bewildering tangle which 
I thought I could make use of, I said rather unsteadily— 

“We can, at least, see far enough to save ourselves, and others 
tco, from walking crookedly. And Charlie——” 

She thrust in swiftly, as if to intercept a threatening blow: 

“Before God—I am clear of Charlie. If there’s truth in 
anything, there’s truth in friendship; it’s a refuge and not a 
danger; his hands are safe.” 

“My poor child,” I said, her vehemence moved, while it 
alarmed me, “you are owning that, to some extent, you are in 
them.” 

With an abrupt return to her old expressionless detachment, 
she discriminated : 

“Mayn’t one, for instance, own to being in the hands of God 
without dismay? But all this is extremely lurid; it’s more to 
the point, since we are talking confidences, that I am not particu- 
larly, as you see, myself, I can’t—to define the symptoms— 
always think consecutively, and I don’t remember my engage- 
ments.” 

I was successfully diverted. Such an admission, on her lips, 
with her unblotted record—she had invariably scoffed at ailments 
—suggested something which might be grave. 

“ Have you seen anyone ?” 

“No. You know exaetly what they are. We flock to them in 
our thousands and they wave us off with a great deal of ‘dear 
lady’ and rest, or massage, or change of scene, according to our 
purse!” 

“T shall take you to Sir Matthew Fenton.” 

“A delightful man, anda profound admirer of Mark’s. I 
know; you would arrange to see him privately and elicit the 
valuable information that Mrs. Stafford was an ideal hostess and 
her husband a first-rate pathologist—spoiled; with the genial 
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afterthought that you couldn’t get these charming women to 
embrace St. Paul’s doctrine ‘moderation, moderation!’ A 
pause for the inspection of his new Mauve—or is it Maris he 
collects ? and he would amiably bow you out. We eat too many 
sweets—in fine—and take ourselves too seriously. Votla tout!” 

“But you will see him?” 

“Possibly, or someone else—if I don’t pull myself together. 
But I mean to!” 

She touched my arm with a light pressure of dismissal : 

“Are you coming in? You know I ought to be dancing.” 

My night’s outlook was sufficiently confused, and the events of 
the morrow didn’t tend to clear it. 

Mark and I breakfasted alone together; Darch had been up 
with the lark, he said, and had gone out early; and when, an 
hour or so later, he came upon me in Kate’s little sitting-room, 
where I had taken refuge from the general dishevelment, he 
brought in a breath of outdoor freshness with a vaguely uneasy 
mancer and a look of sleeplessness. 

He was promptly definite, blankly candid: it was Kate he 
wanted to talk over, and his unembarrassed assumption of his right 
to do so, temporarily overcame my impulse to dispute it. 

He closed the door and sat down and came out at once with the 
bald question : 

*‘ Have you any idea how bad she really is?” 

I had learned in the past that my conversational strategies 
were no match for his direct simplicity. 

“Tt was only last night she let me suspect that there was any- 
thing the matter, and from what she said—it wasn’t much—I 
concluded that she was thoroughly run down.” 

“Ts that your name for it—or hers?” He seemed to be 
summoning patience for the potterer he had to deal with, and 
went on indulgently, “but probably she has not been open with 
}ou if you haven’t decided on any step——” 

“Tsn’t her husband——?” I began rather pointedly. 

He cut me short. 

. “What is the good of these—these absurd pretences? We are 
old friends, and we are in possession of what, I take it, is common 
property. Her husband is probably the last person to whom she 
is likely to confess a weakness, the first, in fact, from whom she 
would ingeniously hide it. It’s no affair of mine, their mutual 
attitude, except so far as there must be someone to act. You 
don’t suppose it’s my choice to move in the miserable business ?” 

“Don’t you think that all round you may be taking an 

exaggerated view ?” 
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He got up and began pacing up and down the little room with 
slow, short strides, stopping at length and resolutely facing me. 

“T am breaking faith—but it’s clear you aren’t aware—and 
you ought to be—that for some time she’s been under a delusion, 
an obsession—I got it out of her. She thinks, poor child! that 
there’s something, some shapeless horror, looking over her 
shoulder straight, as she hideously persists, into her soul. Not,” 
he went on, with a sort of forced irrelevancy, “that it won't 
bear looking into—the clearest pool!—but it’s the what—the 
monstrous thing that’s doing it, that’s shattering her. And it’s 
not recent. She won’t say how long—she says reluctantly— 
‘some time ’———” 

“She told me last night she couldn’t think coherently—wasn’t 
remembering her engagements.” 

“That’s the threat, if we can’t avert it, of a catastrophe: she 
is beginning not to have any thought outside it, not to remember 
anything but that. She has made an inconceivably splendid 
fight, but it can’t go on; it’s for us to prevent her great success 
from becoming a great disaster. You have seen her, she’s been 
literally smiling through it; but what a nightmare! ” 

He made a movement which revealed to me how competely she 
had impressed him with the actuality of the unreal, how 
appallingly clear, how irrationally reasonable, she must have 
been. He was visibly, almost physically oppressed ; he looked 
haunted, too, I laid a hand upon his arm. 

“It’s all terrible, incredible, but you mustn’t look almost as if 
you shared it.” 

“Wait,” he said, “ until she tells you herself. Perhaps then 
you'll be shaken, you'll be inclined to share it too. She must see 
someone, at once—you are the fittest person to insist. I was 
pledged on my honour not—as she put it—to betray her, but it’s 
too serious |” 

“T must speak to Mark.” 

“Didn’t he tell you? He had a wire—some business muddle 
—he’s gone up to town. It’s a matter, so I understood, of a day 
or two.” 

He made the announcement with a certain grim relief which 
drew from me: 

“You waited—— ?” 

“No,” he checked me, “I simply didn’t think of him. I took 
my cue, I suppose, from—from everybody; they are not spoken 
of, even paragraphed together; they are independent——” he 
paused for a word and finally braved it out—* notorieties: will 
that do?” 
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“ Mark, I remember, used to admire you for your indifference 
to fine shades. It isn’t subtle.” 

“No, thank God!” he broke out, “it isn’t subtle! That’s not 
my line; if it were, I shouldn’t be pleading for her now. She 
would be in my hands not in his—and partially in yours. She 
wouldn’t have been brought to this extremity. Have you never 
asked yourself,” he went on more steadily, “what broke our 
compact? Have you ever mistaken her, sinco then, for a happy 
‘oman? What is it, do you suppose, that has twisted the Kate 
we knew into—well, the woman who allows that French poodle 
to patter at her heels? Kate—our Kate, the Mrs. Stafford of 
chop windows—the ‘beautiful Mrs. Stafford!’ What is the key 
to the whole unthinkable change, if it’s not some blind instinct 
of flight, of escape from some intolerable influence or atmosphere ? 
Call it subtlety, if you like! I haven’t found, and I’m not 
particularly keen to find its name.” 

“My dear boy,” I protested, “I czn't follow you. You are 
naturally distressed, upset, and you are taking the most grotesque 
and unjustifiable view of the whole sad business. I was on the spot 
and I believe, although, at the time, I couldn’t of course approve 
of it, that she made her choice deliberately. She was dazzled, one 
doesn’t know how a girl’s head is turned, by what—you know 
how the world looks at things—seemed to her a brilliant oppor- 
tunity. But why go back to it? As to her husband—and 
oughtn’t he surely just now to have our sympathy ?—if he is in 
any senso to blame, it is simply in having left her perhaps too 
much to herself. And if she, poor child, hasn’t used her freedom 
altogether wisely, it’s after all an intelligible weakness. Wasn’t 
the bound, under the circumstances, to make some stir? Mark 
himself admitted that she was his finest discovery. He was 
frankly proud of it, that he didn’t miss, even in her, his ‘little 
human praise.’” 

He gave me a look which suddenly, decisively, divided us—put 
an impassable space between us. 

“T give it up,” was his brief conclusion. ‘,You are all beyond 
‘me—I haven't, as you say, a head for subtleties. What do you 
mean to do?” 

“Mark must be told—consulted.” For the moment I saw no 
further. 

“Damn consultaticns!” he said quietly. “ What is to hinder 
your taking her up to-day?” 

“ For one thing, Kate herself. And then there are these tableaux 
people to be photograpked this afternoon. Half of them will be 
gone to-morrow. Don’t you see how inexplicable, with Mark too 
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away, it must appear even if Kate would agree to a plausible 
excuse? She wouldn’t—she won't in any case be easy. She is 
not, you know, a person to be forced.” 

“It’s in your hands.” He was speaking now from a distance, 
trying to make his voice carry-—to reach me—to move me, “If 
it were in mine——” 

“If it were,” I urged, “you wouldn’t before it’s absolutely 
unavoidable provoke the inevitable chatter ?” 

; He deliberately turned his back on me, went to the window 
and stood cheerlessly looking out. There was nothing more to 
ray—nothing to stay for; I got up and moved towards the door. 
He hastened to open it, remarking as he did so, dully—distantly : 

“T am one of the inconvenient people who will be gone 
to-morrow.” Shutting me out with it—turning into the room 
again before I had shaped my lips to a conventional regret. 

At luncheon, I found it difficult—almost impossible—to fit the 
picture of my startled thought into the frame of his pitifal 
disclosure. Her whole aspect of tranquil brilliance, her perfect 
manipulation of the pieces in the social game, had it not been for 4 
Darch’s corroborative presence, would have made the dreaded ' 
thing unthinkable; but later in the afternoon, the shadow of the f 
cloud took shape. The stage had been left up. Most of the ‘ 
tableaux had been taken, when Kate, who had not come in to tea, 3 
and was being asked for, appeared and had her scene set up. 
She mounted the platform and began rather automatically 
to strike her pose, when a murmur reached her from below. f 
She had forgotten to change her dress, For a moment she stared, f 
stood still, as if she didn’t catch the point of the remonstrance— 
wasn’t going to—when a glance from Darch seemed to recall her 
to herself, and meeting it, she at once stepped down with a timid, 
absent— 

“So Ihave. Iam sorry. Does it matter? Then we are out 
of it.” 

“Not hopelessly,” said Darch, who was bent, I understood, on 
keeping her attention on the stretch. ‘“ M. Devereux—Hamlet 
must be done anyway—in solitary distinction.” 

“Of course,” she rose to it at once, “ he mustn’t be missed, and 
after all he gains immensely. Please,” she called up to him, 
“stay where you are.” 

He untractably descended. ‘ ; 

“But no,” he objected, “ without you—it becomes meaningless, i 
and it must not be that Mrs, Stafford alone remains uncom- 
memorated. Impossible!” 

“Oh! for that”—she had regained entire possession of herself— 
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“it easily arranges itself. You shall commemorate my stupidity ! 
Will this do?” 

She walked across the room and placed herself against a 
portiere—a white figure erect and admirably posed—smiling out 
from the crimson folds. 

It seemed as if in this momentary presentment, for the first 
time since her marriage she confronted me alone, cut off. She 
stood, to my sense, in a cleared, hushed space, the centre of a far- 
reaching muteness, indefinable and uninvaded by the chattering 
crowd. With the click of the camera, she was once more of it, a 
moving, shining part—a sunlit presence with all clouds dispersed. 

I had no more speech with her that day. I never, now I come 
to think of it, had speech with her again. Whether, that 
evening, she really evaded me, or whether my own uneasy, 
indeterminate movements towards her—too hesitant to be frankly 
met—let down between us the final curtain, I can never be quite 
sure. 

I awoke next morning with a firmer mind, less faltering 
purposes. Too late! She had slipped through my irresolute 
fingers. Her maid brought me a note at noon. “Madame had 
wished me not to be disturbed.” 

I took the envelope from the woman’s hand, and, loth to open 
it under her attentive, initiated eye, dismissed her, divining a 
disposition to loiter—to be questioned. She left me startled by 
the simple commentary with which she withdrew. “ Madame had 
accompanied Mr. Darch to the station last night and had not yet 
returned.” 

I closed the door on her and turned to the letter which was 
going to explain itself. But it was not explicit. 

“T have left Mark,” it started with that abrupt announcement. 
“Charlie is taking me away. I cannot explain or justify our 
action; but in time the inevitable justifies itself. The world 
will have ugly thoughts of us; will you be able to find something 
truer? I am sure only of one sufficient thing, that God will not 
condemn us—if it were only God!” 

And that was all. I sat staring stupidly at the little sheet 
with its meagre, startling statement, waiting perhaps for some 
light to flash out from between the lines, upon those two elusive, 
receding images, of Kate, of Darch, which slowly, strangely 
enough, as the minutes passed, became obscured, over-shadowed 
by another; till at length it was Mark alone I distinctly saw. 
For me, for themselves, they had taken flight, but he remained 
and I—I who must singly and immediately face him, be arraigned 
possibly before him and vicariously stripped and judged. It 
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came over me with a force which left me almost indifferent to the 
other exigencies of the moment, the dismissal or entertainment of 
his lingering unenlightened guests, of whom I finally disposed as 
rapidly and adroitly as I could. 

Travelling all night, I arrived in London, unreasonably early, 
but as soon as I felt myself presentable, I set forth and knocked 
at the familiar door. He was out. The man knew nothing of 
his movements beyond a probability of his being home to dinner. 
I left a note and went home and waited the better part of the 
intolerable day. 

When at last, late, he was shown in, the tense silence which 
served for greeting served too to show me that it was not now on 
me that sentence was to be pronounced. If it was on her, I was 
ready with my testimony—my plea. 

“You wished to see me?” he said at length, in the tone of one 
gravely, patiently wondering why. 

“T wanted you, without delay, to know all the facts, because 
they must prove to you that it’s not, even now, too late to recall 
—to save her.” 

“ Kate,” he said, slowly, reflectively, seeming, with this 
utterance of her name, to summon her, set her visibly, tangibly 
there between us. ‘ You have not heard? but how should you? 
She has saved herself.” 

“ By coming back?” 

“No, by going on”— he paused—“ by dying!” He spoke 
considerately, deliberately, as if—called upon; brutally to strike 
—he found no means to humanise the blow. “She died last 
night.” 

“How?” It broke from me, an articulate dread, not of the 
event, but of the manner of if. 

“Quite simply and suddenly. They had got as far as Dover— 
and there, with scarcely any warning, she failed—and ended. 
They give, of course, some plausible name to it, but it was, as you 
know, her habit—her nature—to do things very quietly, and this 
—this step of hers was too violent, too unnatural. She felt 
herself falling—she did fall, and practically—it killed her.” 

“The effort, you mean, to recover herself, the will to return, 
was there, but ineffectual ?” 

“We shall never know. She has eluded us to the end. It’s 
terrible, but it’s perfect. It’s Kate herself!” 

His thought seemed to be folded in the present, voluntarily 
bounded by the day so near its close, as though he had schooled 
himself to press no further; but I was looking back from this 
strange deliverance to the unintelligible past, and on to that 
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fature with its threatening dusk—averted. She had been 
spared. 

“As it is,” I managed to say, “she 7s safe—her memory— 
herself—— ?” 

“Absolutely. It’s in her face.” 

“You have seen her?” 

“T could almost believe I had never before seen her.’ He 
stopped, and added after an interval, “but that’s unspeakable. 
Death is an appalling silence.” 

“ And an absolution?” I wished to know it. 

He didn’t answer at once, and when he did, it was with a sort 
of finality, a weight as of last words: 

“They are beyond that—the dead. They are divinely 
indifferent.” 

“Tf you mean we can’t reach them, I don’t believe it.” 

“Tt is better to. There is that poor young man trying hard 
not to believe it. He won’t succeed.” 

“You have forgiven him?” 

“Tam bound to feel immensely sorry for him. He will move 
his heaven and his earth to call her back, and she won’t come.” 
He held out hig hand; he was final. “ You were anxious to tell 
me things, but I shall, please remember it, never want to hear 
them. They are profoundly immaterial, now, the things that can 
be told. Good-night.” 

a * * * . 

It was some weeks later that poor Charlie wrote to me, making 
vivid, in his simple, troubled note, Mark’s image of him, vainly 
moving his two worlds to call her back. 

He was the last person, he knew, he wrote, to ask or be granted 
any sort of favour—but he was asking one—perhaps the most 
unpardonable. He wanted, of my charity, the photograph of 
Kate—the last—he supposed I had it—taken that afternoon in 
Scotland. He had long since destroyed the earlior ones, his own, 
and had nothing for what—for want of a better word—he would 
call remembrance. He would take my silence, if it must be, for 
refusal, and fully understand it. But perhaps I too might under- 
stand and—not refuse. 

After a momentary hesitation, I replied telling him I had as yet 
done nothing with it, but if he cared to come and see in about a 
week’s time, I hoped to have it ready for his acceptance. My 
attitude, which might intelligibly have been less friendly, was 
partly determined by Mark’s sympathetic sketch of him, and 
partly by a sense of my own shortcoming in having perhaps met 
imperfectly his earlier and more impersonal appeal, I believe 
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too, I hoped he might have sometbing to tell me, beable to throw 
some light upon the edges of the cloud by which, in thought, 
they were both still, for me, somewhat over-shadowed. 

I had meant some time to elapse before I touched the portrait, 
—that poignant reopening of a too recant wound, for which, with 
the grim self-torture of youth, he pleaded. For me, its associa- 
tions were too tragic, and the curious muteness, the sense almost 
of suspended breath which I remembered to have felt in it, was 
too premonitory of what had so shortly afterwards come to puss. 

That afternoon, however, I took out the plate and procesded to 
develop it. It came slowly, and eventually, as I held it up, I 
slightly recoiled—-was suddenly struck with something wrong 
about it, unexpected, strange! Beside the face I was looking for 
there appeared, not—and yet after all it was another—or the 
semblance of another face; twisting round, immediately behind 
her, close over her shoulder ; not at first to me a thing human or 
recognisable, but gradually growing hideously distinct, monstrously 
familiar—the face of her husband—of Mark himself! 

For a second I stood frozenly staring at it, and then with a 
violence, involuntary, uncontrollable, I threw up the window and 
flung it out, down, on to the pavement below, where it fell in 
shattered fragments. 

My first instinct during the days and nights which followed, as 
the horror defined itself—unbearably persisted—was to share it 
—to shift the weight of it, in defiance of reason, in defiance of 
everything; and it was naturally Darch to whom, in those hours 
of disorder and oppression, I was prepared to turn, for whom, in 
fact, I was tremulously waiting. 

But when, punctually at the end of his week, he came, his 
burdened presence steadied me and I forbore. 

As he stood there before me go altered, so spent, co inarticulate, 
my own selfish need declined, my intention of relief at his expense 
receded ; and I understood that that intolerable revelation must 
be finally and for ever consigned to silence—to the limbo of 
unutterable things. 

He talked for a time inanimately, evasively, of the weather, the 
opera, the changes in the Cabinet, but while I listened to that 
lifeless voice of his uttering its unprofitable commonplaces, I was 
aware of another, a living voice, lifted above it in insistent 
supplication, 

“Not of Kate,” it reiterated, “let us speak of anything, of 
everything but her.” 

And she was not named between us, she was simply, mutely, 
inconquerab!y present—a haunting shade. 
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At length he got up to go, standing before he made farewell, 
silently, submissively expectant. 

“ You will find it difficult to forgive me,” I told him gently, 
“but after all, you were not to have it—none of us were to have 
it, the precious thing you are waiting for. I have—I had—I 
hardly know how to confess it—irretrievably spoiled the plate.” 

He remained silent, looking at me lingeringly, intently, 
questioningly in the face, and for an instant, I shrank back before 
that disturbing scrutiny. Was it possible, imaginable—that he 
guessed—he knew? 

But as soon as I found courage enough to meet, to return his 
gaze, I saw in it merely the fixity, the pain, the incredulity of 
acute failure and something like despair. 

; “Tt was hopeless, impossible?” he asked at last reluctantly. 
“Tt was quite hopeless, quite imp ‘ssible,” I said. 
Cuartorre M. Mew. 
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———— 


Tne cholera was terrible that year in Aden. Whence it came no 
one could tell, whether from the pilgrims and others from the 
arid Arabian desert inland, or whether from the dhows an1 
sambuks, with their crews of half-caste Arabs and Somalis, that 
ply hither and thither in the blazing Red Sea. One thing was 
certain, that it did not come from the great galleries of rock 
cisterns, whence from before the dawn of history Aden, or Eden, 
as the Arabs say, has drawn her supply of water from the hills. 

Wherever it came from the pestilence was there, and men with 
white faces and men with brown were dying daily and hourly. 
Aden is the sanatorium of the nearer East, and it is bad when 
the hospital is smitten. 

From the camp and the barracks, and the great fort that looks 
out over twenty leagues of sea, under the shadow of the circular 
black rock from whose summit the Empire-flag flies over this 
lonely outpost, came every day little processions to the throb of 
a muffled drum; and in the native quarters the deathwail rose 
dismally, and thin dark faces, blank with terror, or stolid in their 
eastern fatalism, stared on the dead as they were carried out from 
their midst, down the hot narrow streets of dirty-white houses to 
the burial-ground. The garrison was reduced, and those who 
remained were marched and counter-marched over the barren 
peninsula to keep up their hearts, And still men died, and tho 
hot bright sunshine glared down daily on the bare unshaded 
black rocks, which stand go lonely, rigid and stern, to guard our , 
highway to the Hast. } 

Among the rest, the hard-worked “P. M. 0.” (principal 
medical officer) died, and his assistant too, and in their turn were 
borne out feet foremost, covered by the flag which they had 
served so well, behind the muffled drums. In all the rocky 
peninsula there was no qualified medical man left to minister to 
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thirty-five thousand souls that were rapidly developing “ cholera 
funk” in its worst form. 

On the day of the surgeon’s death a big dhow, with the wind 
at her heels, and tossing clouds of spray about her bows, sailed 
into the little quiet bay under Steamer Point, and dropped her 
anchor. Into one of the boats of swarthy, sketchily dressed 
natives which put out to her, there descended a man in European 
dress, yet so browned by the sun and so lank and grave of face 
that he might have passed for an Arab. 

As he walked up towards the Residency this man met the 
surgeon’s funeral, and raising a wide rough hat of sun-baked 
straw, stood aside under the shelter of a narrow colonnade to 
watch it pass. Close beside him a couple of Somali camelmen 
had halted also with their animals. One of thom said something 
to the other as the drums thrummed sadly by. 

The man in the shadow started. 

“ What's that you say?” he asked with some eagerness. 

The Somali who had spoken stared in amazement at being 
addressed in his own tongue by a European. 

“ Akal” (master), “I said it was the soldiers’ doctor,” he 
answered, when his surpriee allowed him to speak. “Allah is 
great.” 

The man from tho dhow said no more, but walked on faster 
when the procession had passed. By-and-by he accosted an 
English private. 

“Ts it true that the doctor is dead?” 

“He was took early this morning in ’orspital. It doublei him 
up all in @ minute, and ’e was dead in five hours.” 

“Ts it bad in the town?” 

“Bad! My God!” The soldier stared at him fiercely. 
“ Where might you have come from?” 

“ Obbia.” 

“You'd best have stopped there,” said the private. “ You 
won't live long here, guvnor. It’s killing of us at the double, and 
we've no doctor now, God help us! But it’s served, and we've 
got to eat it.” 

The brown-tanned man went on his way to the Residency, and 
encountered the Resident himself at the doors. He saluted. 

“T met the doctor’s funeral just now, sir. I have passed the 
medical examinations. I should like to offer you my services.” 

“Come inside,” said the Resident. They went in, and the 
Resident, whose face was worn and anxious, looked curiously and 
a little suspiciously at the darkened skin, the curly hair already 
grey, and the careless dress of the other. 
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“T have not seen you before,” he said. 
“T arrived from Obbia to-day.” 

“ What is your name?” 

“Jack Thornton. Once it was Surgeon-Major Thornton. 
That was ten years ago.” 


“Do I understand——” 
‘“‘ T was dismissed the service.” 
“Wert” 


For good reasons, sir. But I was counted a good doctor.” 

“ And since then ?” 

“I have been in Somaliland for most of the time as 
interpreter for the Benadir Trading Company. I happened to be 
born with a head for languages.” 

“Why have you come to me?” 

The ex-Surgeon-Major hesitated curiously and awkwardly; then 
looked the Resident in the face with tired grey eyes. 

“You will, I daresay, put me down for a fool. I was dismissed 
—as I have told you. When I came to my senses I wished to go 
home—home to England. You understand, I had been already 
ten years in India. But it came to me that I could not go home 
—you follow me—till I had retrieved my character, till there was 
something I should have done to serve the country I had disgraced. 
I waited, and waited, and there was nothing I could do. Then 
they said the cholera was raging here worse than for forty years. 
1t came to me that this was my opportunity—for I am not young, 
and I wish to rest in an English churchyard. So I came to see if 
I could pay my passage. I have had a lot to do with cholera, 
and have lived through it twice myself. Will you take me ?” 

“ Have you your papers, Mr. Thornton ? ” 

The applicant produced several folded papers from a worn 
pocket-book, and handed them to the Resident. 

“An M.D. of London!” said the Resident after examining 
them. He did not suppress a note of surprise. 

Thornton nodded. 

“T have cabled to Bombay and Cairo,” said the Resident. 
“The authorities will be sending a man as soon as they can, but 
there may be difficulties. Then there ig Sir James Mackinnon 
coming oul from London to study the disease on the spot. A 
brave man, Dr. Thornton.” 

“ And the finest bacteriologist in England.” 

“You have kept yourself aw courant with the doings of your 
profession.” 

“JT walked the hospitals with Mackinnon, and I have had the 
journals sent out to me.” | 
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“Well, if you are prepared to undertake the duties, I shall be 
glad of your services till the authorities send. We none of us 
know whose turn it will be to-morrow. With regard to pay——” 

“T fear you have misunderstood me, sir. I can take no pay. 
I have made money. It is not much, but it will last the time 
that is left for me.” 

“As you please,” said the Resident, a little wearily. “But you 
will need some sort of outfit.” 

“T have left a small chest on the dhow that brought me from 
Obbia. What else is needed, doubtless, I shall find in the 
surgeon’s quarters.” 

Accordingly it came to pass that Dr. Thornton was installed in 
the place of the dead man he had met on his arrival, and set to 
work to fight the pestilence. 

Day after day he fought it, striving hand to hand as it were 
with death. It seemed as if nothing could outweary the doctor. 
Early and late he laboured, going the rounds of the garrison, the 
telegraph quarters, and the town, till even the panic-stricken, 
nerved or shamed by his example, took heart of grace again. 
Yet still the little daily procession wound into the burial-ground 
and still the wild lament went up from the native hovels in the 
town. Everywhere he went the grave-faced doctor left a joke 
and a brave word for the faint-hearted, and where he got the 
jokes from was a problem defying solution. 

The Colonel commanding the garrison remonstrated with him 
for over-working himself, and, failing to convince him, confided 
to the Resident his fears that Thornton woald kill himself of 
before the new man could arrive. 

The Resident, meeting him one day galloping in the heat of 
noon to treat a fresh victim, pulled him up. 

“Doctor, we shall be burying you before long,” he said. 
“Where will the garrison be then? They tell me you hardly eat 
or sleep. Man, it can’t be done!” 

“It's got to be done, sir,” said the doctor, reining in his lathered 
horse. ‘The grey-haired man’s eyes flashed; he had the enthu- 
siasm of youth once more. “ You don’t understand. I’m all right. 
You are looking worried and worn-out, sir. I'll send you some- 
thing to tone you up to-night. We must keep the outworks ia 
good trim, or the enemy may jump on us unawares.” 

He was gone at a hand-gallop ere the pale and weary Resident 
could reply. 

Day iollowed day. The doctor hardly knew one from another 
as he went about his tireless work. Gradually, very gradually, 
the pestilence gaye way, or declined in rigour. No one had come 
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yet from Bombay, but there had been no deaths of white residents 
for three days when, after three weeks, the boat that went out to 
receive the mails from the passing liners brought back Sir James 
Mackinnon. 

The famous London physician landed in the morning. In the 
afternoon he visited the European isolation hospital, where half- 
a-dozen patients, motionless and apathetic, or tormented by 
horrible cramps, lay slowly recovering from the dreadful stage of 
collapse. Before sunset Thornton took him at his request to see 
some stricken natives; and at midnight a hurried messenger 
brought Thornton from his quarters, to find the plucky physician 
in the throes of the awful disease in the same building he had 
inspected a few short hours before. 

All the rest of that night Thornton spent at his side. It was 
well on in the following morning when he left him at last to make 
his round of inspection and snatch a hasty meal. ‘Send for me 
directly if he seems to grow worse,” he told the army nurse in 
charge of the ward. ‘ Don’t hesitate. Dr. Mackinnon is one of 
the most valuable men we have in England, and you and I must 
see to it that we pull him through.” 

In the afternoon he was back again. Dr. Mackinnon’s was a 
rapid case, and already the critical stage was on him. He lay 
bloodless and livid, his skin cold and clammy to the touch, his 
eyes bloodshot and deep-sunk in the sockets, his breathing well- 
nigh imperceptible. Thornton listened anxiously through his 
stethoscope. ‘The heart of the man who, a day since, was in the 
prime of his strength, beat now so faint that even with the aid of 
the instrument he could scarcely detect its pulsations. The 
brave physician lay far in the shadow of death. The very juices 
of life were dried at their source. 

In such a case, the minutes are big with fateful possibility. 
Thornton sat by the bedside, watching with tense and almost 
painful eagerness his unconscious patient, and from time to time 
glancing at his watch. Would the longed-for reaction set in, and 
this life, so precious to his country, be saved to continue its 
eareer of usefulness? Or would the lingering spark die out here, 
where he had come to help, a useless sacrifice on the altar of 
humanity ? 

An hour passed, and there was no change; two hours, and still 
the coma lasted, and still Thornton kept desperate vigil, while the 
nurse glanced at him from time to time with a quiet curiosity. 

But the long tension was relieved at last. Faintly, very 
faintly, the signs of Jife re‘urned int» the corpee-like face; the 
livid hues faded, and the death-like set of the features relaxed. 
I 2 
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Thornton wiped the sweat from his own face, aud rose, giving the 
nurse directions as he passed out. The crisis was over, and care 
and the physician’s constitution would do the rest. 

Crossing the parade ground, he met the colonel. 

“ Hullo, Thornton—seen your new colleague yet?” 

“ What colleague, colonel ?” 

“ Finlayson—Surgeon-Major. Just landed from the Indus. 
I say, how’s Sir James Mackinnon ?” 

“ He has pulled through the worst. I think he will live.” 

“Good! By Jove, it would never do to let a man like that 
lose his life chasing germs in this God-forsaken hole. The 
country owes you something, doctor. I suppose we shall be 
losing you, now Finlayson has come? ” 

“Yes, I’ve paid my passage, colonel.” 

“We shall be sorry to lose you, Dr. Thornton. Upon my word, 
I never felt so grateful as when you took us in hand. The men 
were getting into a thorough blue funk.” 

Thornton thanked the colonel, and walked on, till he found 
himself on the barren, sun-baked hills. From an eminence he 
looked over the town and the sea, at the small shipping in the 
Back-bay, and at the diminishing bulk of a big steamer, which be 
judged to bethe Indus. His eyes, as he gazed after her longingly, 
had a far-away look. Sbe was homeward bound from India. It 
was nearly twenty years, now, since he had seen the white cliffs 
of Dover loom up from the grey-green Channel. 

Returning frou his walk, he found everything going well in 
the ward, where he introduced himself to his successor. Three 
hours had made all the difference to Sir James Mackinnon, and 
though he was still at death's door from utter prostration, his 
face was now turned away from it. Thornton went to his 
quarters and flung himself down to sleep. 

There would be no homeward bound vessel calling for a 
fortnight. Tie European quarter was practically free now, but 
there were still frequent deaths from cholera among the composite 
native population. Thornton took leave of the Resident and the 
officers of the garrison, and established himself among the 
frightened Arabs and Somalis, so as not to carry the reril back 
to his fellows. 

Day by day he continued to fight the pestilence that devoured 
the unclean, ignorant natives. Their sullen suspicions quickly 
succumbed before the ministrations of one who could abuse them 
roundly in their own tongue, while risking his life to cure them. 
Scowling dark faces relaxed as he passed, his ears were saluted 
with “ Mort, mort”(welcome), as he paced the narrow alleys on his 
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saving mission, and now and again he would be blessed witha 
grateful “ Kul Liban, aban,” by victims whom he had dragged from 
the clutch of the pestilence. 

On the day before the steamer was due, Thornton passed 
through the European quarter to make some purchases. He 
stood bargaining in a store, and while he spoke a horrid spasm 
seized him. Gasping with the pain, he snatched for support at 
the door, and turned to leave the place. Even as he did s0, a 
second spasm took him. In half-an-hour he was in the cholera 
ward. Finlayson, the new garrison doctor, shook his head when 
he saw him. 

“Poor fellow, I don’t think he has the stamina to pull through. 
He looks worn out.” 

The nurse, who had conceived an admiration for the quiet, 
grey-haired man to whom the garrison owed so much, tended him 
like a sister to the end. His agony was short and sharp. 

“Ts the ship come?” he groaned once in delirium. “I’ve paid 
my passage.” 

The nurse repeated the phrase to the colonel, when he came to 
ask after the patient, and she, with red eyes, had to say that he 
was gone, The colonel repeated it again to the Resident. 

“It’s a queer example of the cussedness of things, sir, that the 
poor fellow should go and die just as the ship dropped her anchor. 
We owe him something for pulling us through a tight pinch.” 

“Tt was a man’s work,” said the Resident, “and manfully done. 
He told me he was a soldier in his time, but they kicked him out 
of the army. He didn’t tell me why. God knows. He wanted to 
lie in an English churchyard.” 

“ Poor beggar!” said the colonel. 

“Cover him with the flag,” said the Resident, “and lay him 
with the regiment. It’s the nearest we can do.” 

So it came to pass that Dr. Thornton, too, was borne out on a 
gun-carriage when the time came for his last journey. 

“God rest his soul!” said the colonel. ‘ By Jove, look at the 
niggers! They're coming to the funeral.” 

“Well they may. He gave them his life,” said the Resident. 

“Pity to waste it so.” 

“T don’t know,” said the Resident, slowly, “ we’ve sown a few 
lives like his up and down the Empire. They bring us a better 
harvest than Maxim bullets, in the long run.” 

Timidly and at a respectful distance, a motley crowd of skinny, 
half-caste Arabs, and wild, high-cheeked Somalis, hung on the 
flanks of the procession. 

“Wa, wa, brother,” said a ragged camel-driver to hig mate. 
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“The cursed drum shakes my heart! Why do the unbelievers 
beat the war-drums over their dead ?” 

“ Inshallah! To drive away the spirits, fool, of those the dead 
warrior has slain.” 

“But this was no warrior.” 

“T know not. But he was a true man, and laughed in the eyes 
of death. He saved my son, brother.” 

“See—they are at the burying-place. Allah give bim 
paradise!” 

A volley rang out over the grave. 

“ Ekh! That is for the evil spirits. Wa, wa! brothers, he is 
gone. Allah akbar!” 

And from the huddled crowd of natives there went up a long- 
drawn, doleful cry. 

W. Victor Coox. 
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Humours of the Omnibus. 


Even in this democratie age, perhaps no institution has aided 
the tendency to force equality on all and sundry more than the 
common omnibus. Here class and mass rub elbows by virtue of 
the same cheap ticket—they may eye each other askance when 
one is dirty and the other fastidious. Nevertheless, if a countess 
patronise the levelling vehicle she must submit without a murmur 
to be sat upon by a charwoman; an errand boy can refuse to 
make way for a K.C.B., and the oddest incidents may be watched 
and enjoyed by those who have eyes to see. 

Indeed, there must be few who have travelled frequently by 
the humble coach who have not at some time or other had a 
severe struggle to maintain due gravity in distressingly comical 
circumstances. 

Who does not know the innocent old lady from the country ? 
The talkative one from nowhere in particular? The mild-faced, 
elderly gentleman who shows a painful and unseasonable interest 
in the spiritual welfare of his neighbours? The gentle little 
workgirl whose attitude radiates apology for mere existence ? 
The lady from the country sometimes tries one’s serenity more 
cruelly than all the rest. Not very long ago my sister found 
herself sitting opposite a quaint old figure, unmistakably a 
gentlewoman but weirdly dressed in rusty black of uncertain 
date, gloves hanging loosely beyond finger-tips, a shabby reticule 
of no modern pattern, Presently the omnibus was hailed, stopped, 
and in bustled a colonial bishop in all the reverend dignity of 
gaiters and episcopal headgear, but wearing remarkably long hair. 
The old lady eyed him timidly. Her attention became riveted. 
Her eyes grew round. The bishop’s unconsciousness—or his 
vanity—bore him bravely up. After a few minutes he reached 
his destination and got out; the old lady craned her neck to enjoy 
the last fascinating glimpse of his plump black person, then laid 
a deprecating hand on my sister’s knee :— 

“Excuse me, madam,” quayered her eager old voice, “ but 
would you be so good as to inform me— Was that Buffalo Bill?” 
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Last year a boy came up to town at Whitsuntide. He was seven- 
teen and unsophisticated. He was a nice boy, with a charming 
and ingenuous enthusiasm for new experiences. A sudden desire 
seized him tosee this great and wicked London of ours by night on 
Bank Holiday. He decided that it could be best seen from the 
top of an omnibus “all the way there and back again.” This is 
the account of his adventures that he gave us afterwards :— 

“Tt was a beastly bad night, you know, rained like anything, 
but nobody seemed to mind. The top of the bus was quite full 
the whole time and everyone was very friendly. They all talked 
together and made jokes—at least, they seemed to be jokes. It 
would have been a bit stand-offish and—well, beastly stuck-up, 
you know, not to join in, and there was the most awful old aunty 
sitting beside me, so I thought there couldn’t be any harm in 
talking to her (she was fifty if she was a day, and nobody had 
taken any notice of her), so after a bit I said: 

“‘Hem! Very wet night we're having.’ 

“ «Very, indeed !’” 

Then apparently there was a long pause and ultimately the 
boyish voice piped out again : 

“*Hem! Er—the streets seem very muddy for—er—walking.’ 

“<« Ain’t fit for a dawg.’ 

“<«Er’ (sympathetically, encouraged by the longer response), 
‘I hope you haven’t very far to go when you get down,’ and bless 
my buttons if she didn’t drop on me like a hundred of bricks— 
she just drew herself up and looked at me as if I were a worm or 
a hyena or something, and said: ‘Near or far, sir, it shall be 
alone!’ The most awful old aunty you ever saw, too!” 

“What happened?” we asked. 

“Well, everyone had heard, and they all roared and chaffed, 
and at last the poor old thing got so mad she stopped the bus 
and got off—suppose she had to tramp after it through the mud. 
If she had been a pretty girl, now, I mightn’t have liked to speak 
first, but that awful——” 

“Oh, would some fay the giftie gie us,” ete. 

A little while ago two people got into a West End road car, 
talking volubly ; that is, the woman was talking, the man was 
silent and visibly ashamed. She was fashionably dressed and of 
the overwhelming type. He was shorter, better bred, and would 
evidently have preferred a less conspicuous companion. 

She was abusing the royal family. He was wriggling uncom- 
fortably. After a scathing denunciation in a harsh high voice 
of many lofty personages, she suddenly attacked a beloved 
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“Tt’s preposterous,” she snapped, “an old woman like that 
painting her face and dyeing her hair and getting herself up.” 

This was more than a lady sitting on the other side could 
endure ; she leaned forward and enounced in clear, bell-like tones, 
withering with scorn: 

“Madam, you are the Jast person to talk about dyed hair. 
Your own is just the colour of that horse’s tail.” 

The culprit gasped and gurgled. She looked suddenly 
apoplectic. She apparently meditated a murderous onslaught, 
thought better of it, hesitated, then stopping the omnibus, beat a 
hasty retreat. Her attendant swain remained behind without 
any leave-taking. When she had disappeared he, in his turn, 
leaned forward, and said to the victrix with great empressement— 

“Madam, permit me to shake hands with you. I am infinitely 
obliged.” 

Some time ago I was on my way to pay a visit at Maida Vale. 
The rare sunshine made omnibus tops attractive, and the seat 
next the driver was vacant. That worthy was the very oldest 
and stoutest man I have ever seen holding the ribbons on a road 
car. The conductor was young, unusually illiterate, small, 
sharp-nosed, keen-eyed. When he came to take fares his con- 
versation was something in this style: 

“Ere! ’Urry up the ’ill, can’t yer?” 

Grunt, 

“ Blowed if I hever knowd the likes of yer. A hobstinate moke 
couldn’t give yer pints. It’s lose a minute ’ere, and w’ist 
a minute there, and lyte we'll be agin. The ’orses is well 
enough if they ’adn’t a bloomin’ hass be’ind ’em.” 

Inarticulate gurgle from driver. 

“Ho, yus, I says it etr’ight I do. Stright by nyme and 
str’ight by nyture. D’yer tyko me fer a bloomin’ nuesmyde wot 
’as ter bear with yer herrors and no compl'ints ’eard ?” 

After five minutes of this opprobrious discourse he stamped 
down the steps, leaving his victim the colour of a boiled lobster 
and panting alarmingly. 

Now the wisest woman is rash occasionally: the driver was old 
and appeared inoffensive: moreover he was—from shortness of 
breath—defenceless. 

The truculent conductor had had a “walk-over”; it seemed 
ungencrous, and my wrath was roused on behalf of the poor 
brow-beaten old man. I tell what ensued in a chastened and 
utterly apologetic spirit. ‘There was no excuse for me. 

When Maida Vale was reached, I paused a moment on the 
footboard as I got off, and remarked severely— 
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“Well, conductor, if I were you I should think twice before 
speaking like that to a man old enough to be your grandfather ! ” 
“ Wot, miss?” His tone expressed unlimited astonishment, 

I said it all over again, every word. 

“ Wot, ’?m, miss? ”—with a thumb jerked in the direction of 
the roof. 

“Yes, him,” and I turned and fled before the thunders of his 
indignation had time to fall on me. 

My visit was pleasant, and I prolonged it till late. The 
very last thing that could have been foreseen was a return in the 
same omnibus, and not till I was settled inside and the conductor 
was again collecting toll did I perceive him to be the hero of the 
previous journey. My heart was in my mouth, but he distributed 
tickets so inperturbably that my guilty conscience felt reassured ; 
perhaps he would not recognise me? Vain hope! When his 
business was attended to I began to suffer. 

“Sy, miss!” I tried to look politely surprised—useless. 

“Sy, miss! w’en we was goin’ hup the next ’ill, 1 says to ‘im, 
I says, ‘Sy, matey, don’t let’s ’arbour no feelin’s. And ’e says 
ter me—‘ Wotchermean?’ and says I, ‘ We ’ad a bit of a spar 
down yonder. I spoke t’yer sharper’n I hought. Let bygawns 
be bygawns. And says ’e ter me ‘Right y’are an no bones 
broke.’ But lor, miss, ef yer could pitcher wot ’e is w’en’e’s ‘im, 
w’y, I’m the honly chap on the line as kin put up with ’im. Two 
years we've run in ’arness, but troubles won’t be obfuscated an’ 
rises most days, and twice I’ve bin fined I ’ave fur not bein’ hup 
ter toime through ’im dardlin’ comin’ hover the ‘ill; it’s fair ’ard 
not ter give it ’im stright.” 

By this time, as may be imagined, the other passengers were 
more or less in convulsions; but the current of confidence would 
not be snubbed short. There were no disengaged hansoms in 
sight, trains were half hourly, and the next omnibus would be a 
long way behind. The man’s manner was perfectly respectful, 
but he seemed to think himself entitled to the sympathy of the 
person who had put a finger in his pie. It was a just penalty 
for unwarrantable meddlesomeness. When my journey’s end 
was reached, he hurried out a parting piece of information. 

“Sy, miss—it ain’t honly me wot can’t git on with im. ’E’s 
’ad three wives; killed ’em all; just married ’is fourth; don’t 
know wot’ll become of ’er—por soul!” 

Now all these stories are actual facts. One is tempted to 
recount many that cannot be absolutely vouched for, but if they 
were begun how many volumes would overflow? With one last 
true one the paper must be closed. 
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Who has not heard of romances which had their origin in 
strange meetings? Could any be more unexpected than this? 

A lady on being asked for her fare found that she had lost her 
purse. A stranger sitting next her asked to be allowed to come 
to the rescue. She thanked him, borrowed a few pence, asked for 
his address that she might refund them, and received his card. 

On reaching home she enclosed the requisite number of stamps 
with a polite acknowledgment of his kindness. 

A married sister came to see her next day and picked up a 
card as it fell out of a handful of letters being consigned to the 
waste-basket. 

“Why, I didn’t know that —— was a friend of yours? Charlie 
end I knew him very well in India, where we were twice stationed 
in the same place. You must let him know where we are living 
now.” 

Then the ine‘dent of the omnibus was told, the card taken 
away by the married sister and—but everybody knows what the 
end was, And a very happy marriage it has been! 


M. C. Isaset SHERVINTON. 












The Dashet of Sate. 


By SIDNEY PICKERING, 


AUTHOR OF ‘VERITY,’ ‘THE Key OF PARADISE,’ ETC. 


“Je songe & cette légende espagnole qui dit qu’au début des temps 
toutes les oranges ont été coupé en deux, et que, & travers le vaste monde 
chacun de nous doit chercher sa moitié d’orange. L’amour dont tous 
parlent c’est l’exceptionelle condition de ceux qui dans le panier du destin, 
retrouvent la pulpe de leur pulpe saignante au méme joint de coupure.”— 
Hugues le Roux, 


Cuapter I. 


Ir is a strange world, the world of the things which we remem- 
ber, ours only, and yet so little under our rule that the very laws 
it obeys remain a mystery to us. We long to recall the faces 
that were near and dear to our childhood. Our desire is vain, 
though other faces equally remote, that merely passed us by on 
our journey, remain with us, persistent to the journey’s end. 
The record of innumerable days lies blotted out or faded to a dull 
monochrome, while that of some hour or moment—not always 
an hour or a moment filled with strong emotion—has power 
to defy time and forgetfulness, and keep its clear outline, its 
vivid colour. 

Even so Awdrey’s memory keeps “close but not forgotten ” one 
face and a few hours. They belonged, strictly speaking, to her 
childhood, and they made their mark upon her in this way. 

She was sitting alone in the long gallery at Kyrlesmuir, left 
to herself because no one else could endure the moan and howl 
of the storm, the rain-drops’ angry beat upon the many windows, 
and found a certain pleasure in watching the tossing topmost 
branches of the fir trees emerge from, or disappear behind, 
driving mist clouds. A sombre premature twilight was already 
gathering round her. 

Jock Heron came quickly along the gallery and flung himself 
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down on the cak settle beside her. His handsome, attractive, 
boyish face, and the blue eyes that smiled so readily, had an 
expression quite new to her. His whole look and air were 
different from usual, cross and dejected. 

“ Thank God,” he said, “I shall be gone to-morrow! Icouldn’t 
stand another day boxed up in the house like this. Those women 
downstairs are fit to scratch each other’s eyes ont—and I’ve had 
about enough of that fellow Gay!” 

But Awdrey said: “I am very sorry that you will be gone 
to-morrow.” 

He turned to her with a sudden quick movement. 

“You dear little soul,” he said, “some day there'll be some 
fellow who'll never want to leaye you behind, as I want to leave 
ull these people.” 

But Awdrey said gravely: “I shall never marry.” 

It so happened that, sitting alone in the gallery she had 
pondered the question (which had now for the first time become 
interesting,) whether some day some man would care for her, and 
had made up her mind that since she would never be beautiful 
like Theo, or “ fascinating” like Miss Melhuish, the man whom 
the could love—he was sometimes Sir Lancelot and sometimes 
Sydney Carton—would never so much as look at her. And so 
of course she would never marry. 

Thus her answer came readily. It had @ curious effect on 
Jock, who protested against it, at first laughingly, then vehe- 
mently, and said at last: “Come now, will you marry me?” 

Her first feeling was mere startled painful suspicion that she 
was being laughed at, made game of, by the nicest “grown up 
man” she bad ever known. Not for worlds would she have 
betrayed it. She said: “You know I can’t. You are going 
away to-morrow to India, and I shall never see you again, most 
likely ” 

Jock was silent for a moment and she could hear the fierce rain 
rattling upon the windows. Then he answered: “That's 
nothing! Lots of men marry at the last minute, when they 
are off to the wars for instance. The wedding can be this 
evening. Old Mackenzie will marry us, he’s up to anything. 
I know you don’t like him, but he’s the only parson here.” 

“Oh, Jock,” said Awdrey, “you surely don’t mean it; you 
haven’t got a ring, or anything!” 

But Jock explained to her that any ring would do—the 
beautiful Miss Gunning was married with a curtain ring—and 

he silenced all her other objections, by saying contemptuously 
that if she didn’t like him, ard so did not wish to marry him, ehe 
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had only got to say so. After that she never once really doubted 
that he was in earnest. 

Before he left her, as he said, “to make the necessary arrange- 
ments,” he asked her: “ You will be kind to me, won’t you? I 
couldn’t stand being henpecked.” 

She answered. “And you won't talk to me always as if I was 
quite little; you know Iam. . .” 

She was just about to tell him how old she was, and how near 
to another birthday, but cutting her short Jock Heron said quite 
seriously : 

“IT believe you would like to bo as big and old—as Miss 
Melhuish ? ” 

With a sudden queer pain in her heart Awdrey answered : 

“Are you sure, sure, that you would rather marry me than 
her?” 

His answer: “I should rather think I would!” came with 
such force that she was quite satisfied. After which he kissed 
the top of her head and went away, down the gallery, whistling 
gaily. 

Outside the wind had lulled. Not so the rain, which sometimes 
came as an angry challenge, and sometimes as a humble murmur 
entreating admission, muffled and whispering. 

On any other afternoon Awdrey would have slipped away to 
the fire and the light of the billiard room. For the gallery was 
darkening fast under its low-beamed ceiling and stretched away 
very long and empty in the twilight, and Janet the chambermaid 
had told her that the ghost of Sir George Kyrle, “Geordie Kyrle”’ 
who harried the Covenanters with Bluidy Claverse in the “ killing 
time,” did really and truly walk there. But to-day she heeded 
neither beating rain outside, nor ghostly twilight within. She 
was absorbed in her own pride and delight. 

She was to marry Jock Heron, and very few girls in modern 
times were married before they were eighteen. In old days they 
married much earlier—like Eustacie in the ‘Chaplet of Pearls’ 
who was married to Béranger when she was quite a little thing, 
but then their marriages were arranged and the husband chosen 
by their parents. She, Awdrey, had chosen for herself. Here 
she wondered, a little anxiously, what her sister Theo would think 
when Jock Heron told her about it, only to reassure herself, 
remembering how she had heard Theo say, more than once: “I 
hope Awdrey will marry early, it’s far the best way of doing it, 
I wasn’t caught young enough, I never could forget the bars.” 

The astonishment of all the other people who would hear about 
it was a most attractive picture. They always made a baby of 
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her, because she was small, but they would not be able to when 
she was Mrs. Jock Heron—not even Mr: Gay, who never missed 
a chance of teasing her, or Miss Melhuish. She would be a good 
wife to Jock. She would learn to darn really well, she would 
knit him heather mixture stockings. The heels would be horribly 
difficult, but Janet would show her how todo them. She would 
write him long letters by every mail. It was a pity he should 
have to go to India, but not such a great pity, because meantime 
she would perhaps grow quite tall, so that he would aot be able 
to call her “little ’un” any more, or “shrimp,” or “ haporth o’ 
cheese,” or any of the other rather patronising names that a 
very big person gives a very small one. 

Over all these thoughts and her whole mental world lay a 
delicious indefinable atmosphere—a “feel” Awdrey would have 
called it—such as she had sometimes attained to in her happiest 
“make believes,’ and sometimes when she was asleep and 
dreaming. Now and then a doubt of its reality disturbed her, 
just as a sudden prosaic interruption will spoil any make believe, 
just as at the most exciting point of the dream one may feel the 
brain waking and the dream fading. 

Suppose Theo were to say that the wedding must be put off, 
because no wedding dress, or bridesmaid’s dress, or any other 
suitable dress, was forthcoming at such short notice? Theo 
thought so much of having the right kind of frock. Suppose 
Mr. Mackenzie were very cross, which sometimes happened, and 
would not marry them however much they begged him? 

If only they could have had a nicer clergyman than Mr. 
Mackenzie, who was so stout and red in the face, and had thick 
hands and a voice at once loud and “soapy!” Suppose Miss 
Melhuish were to laugh at Jock and tell him it was “quite too 
absurd ” that he should think of marrying “ little Awdrey Carhew”? 
Suppose that Jock, who thought a good deal of Miss Melhuish 
(whatever he might pretend to the contrary), were to come back 
and say he had never really meant it? 

But her faith in Jock triumphed and the delightful “ feel” with 
it. He was her friend. He had been her particular friend ever 
since he came to Kyrlesmuir. He had taken her out with him 
nearly every day, though other people, grown ups, were quite 
ready to fish with him on the loch or wander about the pine wood. 
Just then she heard a quick strong tread come striding along the - 
gallery. It had grown so dark that she could barely distinguish 
Jock’s tall figure. She stood up. 

“Ts it all right?” she asked. 

“All right? Of course itis!” he answered. ‘“ Your sister is 
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willing, the parson is willing, the bridesmaids and the best man 
are willing, only that ass of a cook says there isn’t any time to 
ice a cake. But you don’t mind about that, do you? You don’t 
want to put it off on that account?” 

Something forced in the carelessness of his voice struck 
Awdrey’s quick perception. But a sudden delightful new idea 
occurred to her. 

“T don’t care a bit about the cake,” she said, “if only we can 
have a dance afterwards!” 

Jock laughed. “Of course we will, and your sister shall play 
‘Parthenia,’ and you and I will dance it together. Look here, 
you must go to her at once. The wedding is to be at half past 
six sharp, in the big drawing-room, and you've none too much 
time. Scoot!” 

And at his bidding Awdrey “scooted,” her swift light footfalls 
pattering down the steps that led from the gallery, and away down 
the passage. 

Pausing for a moment outside the door of her sister’s room she 
was troubled by a certain doubt and hesitation, but once inside it 
they left her altogether. For Theo laughed and kissed her, and 
Miss Clarke and Miss Turner, who were there also, langhed and 
congratulated her, and they all seemed pleased and excited, 
whereas all through that long wet day they had been out of 
spirits, not to say cross. 

Miss Clarke was making her a lovely bouquet of white heather 
and jessamine. Miss Turner had provided a long white tulle 
veil, and would willingly have lent her a white silk skirt with 
quite a train. Awdrey declined the skirt, reluctantly yet firmly. 
Her instinct told her that it would make her look unlike herself, 
“dressed up” in short, as if she were acting a charade. Besides 
—consoling thought!—she would never be able to dance in it. 
She would wear the veil and a wreath of the jessamine, and her 
best white evening frock. Miss Clarke and Miss Turner were to 
be her bridesmaids, one in pink and the other in heliotrope, and 
Theo had brought out a lovely white and black dress which had 
been kept till then, unworn, and wrapped in tissue paper. 

At the last moment the two girls led Awdrey up to the cheval 
glass, to see a picture which she can see to this day. A smail 
slender figure in a short straight white dress, a child’s pale oval 
face showing dimly through a mist-like veil, framed in curling 
rust brown, rust red hair, and crowned with white jessamine. 

The drawing-room of the old house at Kyrlesmuir (which had 
once been an ancestral home and war now a “ Hydropathic”) 
offered few attractions, and was shunned by the younger guests, 
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It was a lofty room with narrow, deep-set windows, and vast wall 
spaces that seemed to cry aloud in their nakedness for the tapestries 
which had once covered them. 

To-night, when the double doors were thrown open and Awdrey 
entered, it seemed to her a place transformed. Before her lay a 
brilliantly-lighted space and a bank of flowers and ferns; the rest 
of the long room was in semi-darkness, but she could see that the 
chairs had been ranged in rows, and in the chairs sat people who 
must be just the people she knew, though even the nearest faces 
—they were all turned towards her—seemed strange rather than 
familiar. 

Her dream-like feeling had deepened into a rapt excitement. 
She heard whispering voices and laughter; they seemed far away 
and of no account. She moved slowly forward, without hesitation. 
She saw only one thing clearly, Jock Heron standing waiting for 
her. He was in evening dress, with some white heather in his 
buttonhole, and she thought he looked “splendid,” and felt proud 
of him. Also she felt quiet and awed and safe, 

Even the near neighbourhood of Mr. Mackenzie—his face a deep 
red above his large white surplice—did not disturb her, nor did 
the voice which began reading close above her, reading rapidly 
and somewhat indistinctly, sentences from which she gathered 
no clear impression of words or meaning, till there came a 
silence, and raising her eyes, she saw Jock Heron’s face, hard set 
and flushed, and with a strange lowering look upon it, A sudden 
unreasoning fear of what he might be about to say or do, made 
her turn cold, and passed at the sound of his voice, not loud but 
very clear and defiant: “I will.” 

She herself said what she knew to be expected of her, unhesi- 
tatingly and yet with reverence. The solemnity of the words 
was no shock to her, merely beautiful and befitting. 

The marriage service proved to be much shorter than it had 
looked in the prayer book. Very soon it was at an end, and Mr. 
Mackenzie’s voice had changed from a hurried monotone to its 
usual deliberate sonority. And this was what he said: 

“Dear young people, I will not trouble you with warnings 
which would be out of place in your case, and good advice which 
I feel you do not require. I will merely tell you a little anecdote 
which was told me by a dear old friend of mine, an aged minister, 
He was sent for by a lady parishioner who appeared to be suffering 
from great trouble of mind. He begged her to unburden herself. 
She said: ‘The nicht I dreamed a waeful dream.’ Said my old 
friend: ‘It might ha’ been waur. ‘Eh, bat I dreamed I was 
deid and done for!’ Said my old friend: ‘It might ha’ been 
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waur. Eh, but I dreamed I was in hell fire!’ Said my old 
friend: ‘It might ha’ been waur, my puir lassie, it might ha’ 
been true!’” 

He stopped short amid a sudden outburst of murmurs and half- 
smothered laughter, and Awdrey heard Jock say to her curtly: 
“Oome along!” and was glad to slip her arm into his, and to be 
taken away into the little ante-room where she was alone with 
him, and no one stared at her. Only for a moment. The best 
man and Mr. Mackenzie promptly followed them, and the brides- 
maids and the groomsmen, and all the younger members of the 
congregation. Awdrey was surrounded by women who kissed 
her, and men who laughed and called her “ Mrs. Heron.” Among 
the crowding faces, only one made any clear impression on her, 
Mr. Gay’s thin, close-shaven, young old face, wearing a peculiar 
smile and looking down at her. He said: 

“Mrs, Jock Heron, will you be kind enough to sign the 
register ?” 

Jock, who was still at her elbow, swung round, saying sharply : 

“Register? What’s this nonsense?” 

Mr. Gay answered, in a lower tone than Jock’s: “I understood 
you to say that you would see this thing through—in the matter 
of forms and ceremonies. I have always believed that signing 
the register was one of them. If you don’t choose to sign, our 
bet is off—that’s all.” 

Awdrey detested Mr. Gay. “I won’t sign if you don’t want 
me to!” she whispered. 

But Jock’s curt answer, “Have it your own way!” was for 
Mr. Gay, not for her, and presently Mr. Gay put a pen into her 
hand and, pointing to an open pocket book, and a page which had 
a few words written on it, said: “Sign here, please!” And filled 
with a great desire to write her new name, she wrote slowly and 
carefully : “‘ Awdrey Heron.” 

Unlike Jock, all the other people were eager to sign, and pushed 
and crowded round the table on which the book lay. Before they 
all had time to write their names, the dinner bell rang, and 
pushing and crowding once more, they literally made a rush for 
the dining-room. Only Mr, Gay did not share in the general haste. 
Awdrey, chancing to look back, saw him take up the open book, 
read over what had been written, and carefully blot the page. 

The dinner was a very gay one. Never, Awdrey thought, had 
there been so lively a dinner at Kyrlesmuir, such a hum of con- 
versation, among what Mr. Gay called “the ancients,” such a 
chatter and laughter on all sides. She herself sat silent beside Jock, 
too excited to eat or even to talk, happy but a little anxious. At 
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a wedding breakfast—and this was as good as a breakfast—people 
always made speeches. If these speeches were many or long, how 
would there ever be time for the dancing ? 

There were but two speeches and they were short. The first 
proposed the health of the bride and bridegroom, and nobody 
heard it because of the frantic applause, and the noise of people 
springing to their feet and pushing their chairs back. 

“Highland honours!” shouted Mr. Gay, and planted his right 
foot on the table. Every man followed suit, including Mr. 
Mackenzie, and every man flung his glass against the wall behind 
him. As the glasses crashed the women gave little screams. It 
was a great moment for Awdrey, and proud tears filled her eyes. 

The second speech was Jock Heron’s, and a sudden silence was 
made for it. As he stood there smiling, his face had wholly lost 
the sullen hard set look which had startled Awdrey. He held 
his head high and his blue eyes shone. 

“ Ladies and gentlemen,” he said, “ we thank you, Awdrey and 
I, for all your good wishes. I myself must wish you goodbye, and 
very sorry I am to do it. But I think you will agree with me 
that just as the best things are found in small bundles ”—here he 
took Awdrey’s hand,—‘ so the best times in life are the short 
times.” 

That also was a proud moment for Awdrey, but after all the 
best came later when Theo began to play the waltz called “ Par- 
thenia,” and Jock put his arm round her and swung her away 
down the long polished floor of the music room. To dance and to 
love dancing and to dance admirably was an inborn gift with both. 
For the first time that evening they were one in feeling, and 
dimly, vaguely, Awdrey guessed it. They were alone together in 
a happy dreamy world made up of harmonious motion, and a 
haunting pathetic melody. 

There were five other waltzes, and out of the five Jock danced 
two with her. He did not dance at all with Miss Melhuish, who 
was wearing a grand new dress and looked almost pretty. 

After the fifth had come to an end, Mrs. Clarke, who had played 
them all, having finally “struck,” Awdrey went to find her sister, 
and beg for “just one more.” Theo was talking to Mr. Gay and 
looking beautiful in her white and black Paris dress. She did 
not receive Awdrey’s plea encouragingly, in fact she seemed rather 
cross. But Mr. Gay was kind for once, and said he would play 
one dance for her. 

“None of your moaney sentimental waltzes though, a polka 
and a first class-one.” 

“A polka? That will be lovely?” Awdrey cried. “Thank 
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you ever so much. How glad I am I didn’t wear a long 
frock!” 

“Quite right, my dear,” Mr. Gay answered, “the best things are 
all short, as Jock told us.” 

It was indeed a first-class polka! Never had Awdrey’s feet 
flown so fast over any floor, forwards, backwards all the length of 
the room, she and Jock alike exhilarated, possessed by that rattling 
rousing measure. 

Afterwards, when it was over, and they were standing side by 
side both panting a little, Mr. Gay sauntered up to them. Miss 
Clarke also joined the group, and told Awdrey that she ought to 
be tired. “Tired!” said Awdrey, “why I could go on dancing 
for ever!” 

“What it is to be young!” said Mr. Gay, glancing at Jock 
Heron, and he added a sentence in a lowered voice, which Awdrey 
did not catch. Jock’s answer was only too audible and emphatic: 

“Damn you, shut up!” 

Half a dozen people heard him and turned astonished faces. 
Old Major Clarke approached hastily, and his daughter, seizing 
Awdrey’s arm, led her away. Mrs. Cleland Foster looking like 
a storm cloud, met them, took possession of Awdrey and swept her 
out of the room and half way up the stairs. 

There Awdrey stood still. ‘ But I haven’t said good-night to 
Jock or any one,” she protested. 

Theo laughed angrily. ‘And you are not going to,” she said, 
“you are coming to bed at once. I shall be having you ill with 
all this excitement and nonsense. You're barely out of the 
nursery, and already two men are quarrelling on your account, 
I should think you might be satisfied. I don’t know what the 
Aunts would say to you or me either!” 

To Awdrey’s: ‘I know they would like Jock,” she made no 
answer whatever. Now Awdrey adored her half-sister, and out of 
all this gathered but one impression. 

“Are you angry with me?” she asked, trembling a little. And 
in spite of Theo’s assurances that she was not angry, her fear 
made her very quiet and docile. Nor did she speak again of 
Jock. 

Later when she was in bed, in the dressing room opening out of 
Theo's room, and heard a whispered consultation of women’s voices 
and the words: “ Foolish boys ... lucky he’s going ... all right 
now,” she recalled how Jock had looked and how Mr. Gay had 
looked when she left them, facing one another. They were the 
“ foolish boys,”and they had quarrelled on her account; Mr. Gay 
must have said something spiteful about her, as he did about 
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everyone, For the last time she felt proud of Jock, who had 
been so prompt to defend her. Then being fairly tired out, she 
forgot her reasons for pride, forgot Jock, and fell asleep. 

When Awdrey woke the wind had ceased to rave or whisper at 
the windows, the rain to beat against them. It was quite still. 
For a moment she did not realise that it was morning, her 
thoughts were confused. Then suddenly she remembered all that 
happened the night before, and sat up with the startled feeling 
of having overslept herself. Almost to her surprise everything in 
the room looked just as usual. 

“Theo ”—she called softly, but there was no answer. Theo 
must be asleep still, and Awdrey knew she would not wish to be 
disturbed. 

She got up and made haste to dress, and soon she was 
struggling with her hair before the glass. It was the one thing 
she could not do very well for herself, and Theo liked it to stand 
out in loose curly waves; so did Jock. Generally Janet came 
and brushed it for her. She wished she would come now, for, 
because she was in a hurry, her ring which was large for her third 
finger, kept catching in it. It was not a plain gold wedding-ring 
like Theo's; it had a forget-me-not in turquoises on it. Awdrey 
thought it beautiful. 

She was nearly ready to go down, when she heard the crunching 
sound of heavy wheels on the gravel below. Could it be the 
omnibus for the station? Her heart beat apprehensively. But 
even if it was, it was of no consequence, for Jock was not going 
till twelve o'clock. He had told her so yesterday, and he would 
be sure to get up early and go for a walk with her before 
breakfast, on this morning of all others. Yet somehow Awdrey 
did not feel quite reassured. She hurriedly slipped on her holland 
overall and ran down the long empty passages. Unless ‘Theo was 
there to remind her, she never troubled to put on a hat to go out 
of doors. And just then she heard again that heavy crunching 
sound of wheels, this time going away from the front door. She 
was on the last landing close to the top of the big staircase, when 
she met Janet, with a note for Theoin her hand. Did Janet, in 
her slow precise Scotch voice, tell her that he had gone? Or did 
she guess it? That Awdrey does not remember. 

She only keeps with her the recollection of wandering forlornly 
by herself about the wet asphaite paths and rain-drenched lawns 
of Kyrleemuir, sobbing passionately with a child’s resentment 
against a wrong only half apprehended. The glamour and excite- 
ment of the evening before had all vanished. She was just a child 
again, who had been played with and deserted. Jock had gone 
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away without even saying goodbye. It was all unreal; a fairy 
tale that had ended badly. 

Till now she had thought this place delightful. Now, as she 
looked at the great turreted building against its background of 
dark pines and distant mountains, it seemed to her dreary and 
forbidding. 

“T want to go home—I want to go home,” she said aloud. 

“Home” rose up before her at the words. A little old grey 
house set in a Cornish valley, with a sheltered garden where 
flowers bloomed year in year out, across which gulls came sailing 
with sharp cries and the wind brought the scent of the sea. She 
would ask Theo to take her back there at once. Whatever and 
whoever else failed her, home and the Aunts would always be the 
same. 

And at that thought Awdrey dried her tears. No one should 
ever know how miserable she had been—not even Theo. She 
would not say a word about Jock to anyone. She would pretend 
not to mind. 

Awdrey had learnt her first lesson in womanhood. 

But she did speak of it once. They were speeding down west, 
she and Theo, in the Cornish express, and just where the train 
was passing, a stretch of wild moorland, streaked with pink and 
purple heather and broken by clumps of fir-trees, reminded her of 
Scotland. Awdrey’s thoughts went back across intervening, 
effacing days of amusement and sightseeing—Madame Tussaud 
and the Zoo and two theatres—to Kyrlesmuir and to Jock Heron. 

“Then it isn’t true,” she said suddenly. “It was all a make- 
believe ? ” 

Mrs. Cleland Foster, who sat in the opposite corner of the 
carriage, deep in a book with a yellow paper cover, looked up and 
smiled vaguely. 

“What isn’t true?” she asked, taken by surprise. 

“ About Jock,” answered Awdrey, shyly turning to look out of 
the window because she felt herself colouring and did not want 
her sister to see it. “He only meant it for a joke?” 

“No, of course it was only meant for a joke,” said Theo hastily, 
in a perturbed voice, “but it was a very poor joke. I wish I could 
give him a piece of my mind about it, but he is on his way to 
India by this time! I can’t imagine now how I could possibly 
have allowed such a thing, but you know, dear, how dull we all 
were that evening, and I never thought for a moment you would 
take it seriously. For goodness sake, don’t breathe a word about 
it to the Aunts, they would be shocked to death and would never 
forgive me. Promise that you won't give me away, darling.” 
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She moved from her place and sitting down by Awdrey kissed 
her in her caressing impulsive fashion. It upset her for the 
moment to think that the child, who was the one person she dearly 
loved, had been distressed, and to be reminded of an incident 
which she knew did not reflect much credit on herself. 

Awdrey submitted to, rather than returned the caress, 

“T promise,” she answered gravely. “I shall never want to 
tell anyone.” 

And Theo was satisfied. Awdrey was a steadfast little thing 
who always kept her word. She had been brought up to. She 
herself seldom kept a promise because she forgot all about it in 
ten minutes, but Awdrey was quite different. Theo settled into 
her corner again and became once more absorbed in Gyp’s ‘Autour 
du Marriage,’ leaving Awdrey to her reflections. 

Then she was not married to Jock. She was Awdrey Carhew 
not “Mrs Jock Heron ” as they called her on that eventful evening. 
She thought of the dinner and the speeches—Jock’s especially— 
he had said that “good things were tied up in little bundles,” and 
had held her hand, her hand with the ring on it. Awdrey pulled 
off her little dogskin glove and looked at the third finger of her 
left hand. It was there. She had worn it day and night ever 
since, sometimes the setting had run into her fingers. She peered 
anxiously at it in the gathering dusk. Were the stones quite 
bright blue still? No, one of them was almost green. What was 
it that Janet had told her when she displayed it to her in the first 
pride of possession: “ They’re bonnie and blaw noo, my puir bit 
lassie, but mark my words they'll ower soon turn green at the 
touch of a faithless hand.” 

The little turquoises might be as blue as ever, but Jock had been 
faithless. She had trusted him and he had failed her. With one 
furtive glance to see that Theo was not looking, Awdrey drew off 
the ring and slipped it into her pocket. She had always rather 
hard work to find her pocket, and she pushed the ring far down 
in the corner of it. Butthe pain wasover. She felt only a momen- 
tary sense of regret. It was already long ago since it happened, 
more than a week. They had left Kyrlesmuir, she and Theo, two 
days after Jock, they had been in London since, and the time had 
passed in a whirl. She seemed to be looking back to a good and 
bad dream. 

Awdrey pressed closer to the window and gazed out through 
the warm October dusk, her thoughts a happy child’s thoughts 
once more, full of eager anticipation, They were nearly at the 
end of their long journey. 

“What a place to live in!” cried Theo flinging down her book, 
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“shall we never get there? What a ‘back of beyond’ as Dick 
Gay would say!” 

“T Jove it,” answered Awdrey with conviction. “It is home.” 

“ Not mine, thank goodness,” yawned Theo. 

But Awdrey always retains a vision of that particular home 
coming, and of herself running down the pathway of light where 
the flowers made dark blots on either hand, into the Aunts’ eager 
waiting arms. 

She had a vague sense that more than one of her childish idols 
had been tarnished. That Theo had played her false as well as 
Jock. 

Here, she was “laid up in safetie’s nest.” 


Cuapter II. 


Mr. Gay was on his way from Dieppe to St. Aurélian, the way 
being a dusty road between orchards and straight hedgerows, and 
the conveyance an open victoria capped by a holland awning. 
The western sun evaded the awning, dust rose thickly. Mr. Gay, 
who loathed dust, and hated being hot, was ruffled. He even “ ill- 
wished ” his friends for having gone to an out of the way hole, in 
search—so they said—of a little peace and quiet, and—so he 
supposed—of cheapness. 

But Gay was an optimist on principle where his own affairs 
were concerned. He consoled himself by reflecting that a cheap 
day is no bad prelude to an expensive evening (or a profitable one 
as the case may be), and that lazy mornings on the beach at 
St. Aurélian might combine very well with the delights of “ petits 
chevaux,” at the Dieppe casino later on, Also, though he might 
jeer at economy in public, he privately paid her a sincere if 
grudging respect, as became a young man who had made two ends 
meet in a rather expensive regiment, on the minimum allowance, 
and had lately given up the Service for what he hoped might prove 
a@ more lucrative profession. He was a much congratulated 
dramatic author, baving written the libretto of a brilliantly 
successful operetta, but no ore knew better than he that some 
coors have a way of opening only to close again, aud his London 
Season, as a much congratulated author, had meant a large 
outlay. 

St. Aurélian is one of those little mushroom watering-places 
which have sprung up on the Normandy and Picardy coasts to 
catch the overflow of the big ones. 

The fiacre drove through a straggling, cobble-stoned village 
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street and he was greeted by mingled odours, in which stale fish 
and soap-suds seemed the most conspicuous ingredients. 

“If this is it,” thought the outraged young man, “I drive 
straight back directly I have had my dinner!” 

The fiacre left the village behind and skirted a stretch of open 
beach, and presently the road, trending inland again, was 
bordered on either side by little gardens and little villas. These 
astonishing “ bijou residences” were no uglier than their English 
brethren, yet built to satisfy a taste more fantastically and 
imaginatively bad, high narrow parti-coloured doll’s houses with 
pointed roofs and pepper-box turrets, and every variety of 
balcony. 

Gay looked at them approvingly: “This is more like it,” he 
said. 

Most of the balconies were empty behind their striped awnings. 
From one which had no awning, and seemed full of people, 
came a sound of English voices and laughter. A tall woman 
bent over the balustrade and waved a scarlet parasol. 

“There you are at last,” she called. 

Mr. Gay looked up at her, at a bare-headed girl standing next 
her, whose hair the strong sunlight turned to burnished copper 
colour, and at a stout lady who shouted a boisterous greeting. 
Standing up he made them all a profound and comprehensive 
bow. : 

“We have been watching for you ages,” bis friend continued, 
“you must dine as quickly as you can, and you'll find us all on 
the terrace having our coffee. There is nothing but the band on 
this evening. Aw revoir!” 

The coachman whipped his tired horses, Mr. Gay reseated 
himself. He was satisfied with his welcome. 

“By Jove, Theo wears well!” he thought, “she looks as hand- 
rome as ever. Who is the copper-headed girl, I wonder? Can it 
be Awdrey ? She must be about grown up by now.” 

On the whole he would rather it were not Awdrey, who might 
prove a nuisance. He had found her rather a nuisance, he 
remembered, some years ago, when he first made her half-sister’s 
acquaintance, 

The new hotel at St. Aurélian stands beside the Casino, on an 
open strip of land close above the beach: both share the same 
terrace where all the visitors gather to hear the band play, or sit 
out on “ dancing evenings.” 

Mr. Gay having changed, dined, and become perfectly cool, 
strolled on to the terrace. The small string band was playing a 
gavotte, some of the ladies round the little tables had brought 
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their needlework: shrill-voiced French children chased one 
another up and down. The gavotte, which was charming and 
well played, enabled Gay to tolerate the children, and the ladies’ 
needlework. He was on the look out for his own party and soon 
“spotted” a girl with red auburn hair, who stood at that point 
of the terrace which was nearest the sea. ‘ The copper-headed 
girl if I’m not mistaken,” Gay thought, “and the others won’t be 
far off.” 

Mrs. Cleland Foster rose suddenly from her chair, tall and 
slender against the glowing sunset sky. She wore a poppy-red 
tea gown, and a wide black-feathered hat. She looked very hand- 
some, as she sometimes did, and conspicuous, as she always did. 
Her thin finely-modelled, mobile face at times betrayed middle- 
age and a life which ignored rest too persistently. ‘To-night it 
was young and radiant. 

“ How you do keep your friends waiting!” she said. 

Gay shook hands with her, and his other friends; Mrs. 
Delaunay, large, stout, and grey-haired, whose voice and manner 
were even more conspicuous than Mrs. Cleland Foster’s appear- 
ance, and Mrs. Delaunay’s husband and son. He sat down and 
drank his coffee, contributing some talk, and listening to a great 
deal. Happening to look over his shoulder he saw the “ copper- 
headed girl” still standing leaning upon the parapet wall of tho 
terrace, and beside her a dark-haired youth who was obviously 
French. 

“ Who is that young perzon with the artistic hair?” he asked. 

Everyone laughed, Mrs. Delaunay so heartily that people at the 
other tables stared at her. 

“Why it’s Awdrey, of course!” said Mrs, Cleland Foster, “ you 
don’t mean to say you didn’t know her?” 

“It's excusable seeing that she was a brat in short frocks the 
last time I had the pleasure of seeing her. Besides she does not 
scem to know me.” 

“She can’t have seen you come,” said Theo. ‘ Monsieur 
Pierre!” 

The French youth moved quickly towards her: “ Conduct my 
little sister back to me,” she said in French; “I am surprised at 
you, a young man so well brought up!” 

“Monsieur Pierre” made a gesture of mock deprecation, and 
could be seen explaining matters to his companion. 

“She don’t hurry herself,” commented Mrs. Delaunay. “ Dick, 
I’m afraid you didn’t make a good impression on her youthful 
mind. She was always a lady of decided tastes.” 

Mr. Gay stood up as Awdrey Carhew came slowly nearer. His 
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keen light-coloured eyes scanned her curiously. She was not 
good looking he decided promptly, or rather she was, to a marked 
degree “not his style.” A small slenderly made girl, whose 
features were small and delicate and yet irregular, who would 
have been wholly insignificant—to his thinking—but for her rare 
colouring, her clear singularly white skin, and dark red auburn 
hair. Oddly enough it was her manner rather than her face 
which he remembered, and he knew that she would say: “ How 
do you do, Mr. Gay?” with just that air of sedate composure. 
Her composure was put to the test by Mrs. Delaunay, who 
enjoyed few pleasures more thoroughly than that which consists 
in making some other person look and feel like a fool. 

‘“‘ He wanted to know who you were,” she said, “and he called 
you ‘the young person with the artistic hair.’ I call such a 
description actionable! Do you suppose the monster meant more 
due to art than nature?” 

Mrs. Delaunay never lowered her voice, and her remarks 
seldom missed fire. A very faint flush overspread Awdrey’s pale 
cheeks. Her smile was an obvious effort. Gay felt annoyed. 
He had no wish that the girl should be “ put against” him, He 
said, speaking to Awdrey only: “ What I meant was, that it is 
the shade of hair artists rave about. I ought to have recognised 
you, but of course you are grown out of knowledge.” 

Awdrey Carhew’s smile deepened sufficiently to hint at two 
faint dimples. “Have 1? I hope so!” she answered. 

Gay offered her his chair, but she declined it, and turning to 
her sister: “Theo,” she said, “I am going back to watch the 
sunset.” 

The French youth was resting one hand on the back of Mrs. 
Cleland Foster’s chair, and as he glanced at Awdrey his eyes 
twinkled appreciatively. 

“‘ Madame,” he said, bending over Theo: ** You permit me?” 

“To go and look at the sunset?” asked that lady, laughing. 
“ Oh yes, my dear boy, I permit you.” 

Awdrey had already moved away. ‘‘ That is what I admire!” 
said Monsieur Pierre de Lassans, as he rejoined her. 

“ What?” said Awdrey very sharply. 

‘ “The Britannic phlegm with which you disappointed that 
excellent lady, whose gaiety outruns her good taste.” 

“T’m used to it,” the girl answered ; “ you have to be if you live 
in the same house with Mrs. Delaunay.” 

“What he said was perfectly true,” said the young man 
insinuatingly. “All artists would think it beautiful, I am an 
artist and I think it beautiful.” 
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Awdrey laughed out Joud—a child’s laugh. 

“You can study it,” she said, “ while I study the sunset.” 

Pierre de Lassans sighed ostentatiously : ‘‘ Mademoiselle, you 
have no sentiment.” 

But since they had known each other for some weeks, they 
were agreed on this subject, and his mind turned to another. 

“This M. Gay,” he said, “is not at all the roast-beef English- 
man; he has none of the pourpre spécial which, as Paul Bourget 
points out, is the hall-mark of the Englishman.” 

“ He is the colour of a piece of paper, if that’s what you mean,” 
said Awdrey, who was still a little “ short.” 

“ One can see that he is intelligent,” the young man continued, 
“and also what the Americans call ‘a sport.’ I think I have 
seen him at Chantilly. Does he own race horses?” 

“T shouldn’t think so. Theo says he isa poor man. He used 
to ride steeple chases. He plays the piano, and acts beautifully— 
I can remember that—and he has written part of an operetta 
and it’s having a great success.”: 

“Ah,” said Pierre de Lassans. “Did I not say he looked 
intelligent? He is evidently not the first comer, quite an excep- 
tional person.” He wanted to make Awdrey flash out as she 
often did in defence of her own countrymen. Instead she leant 
her elbows on the low wall, and turned her face sea-wards. 

“* Here comes the breeze!” she said, and sighed contentedly. 

The tide had hardly turned. The sea was far away, a long 
lazy ripple touched with tremulous fire, The sunset was one 
rose-red flame faintly reflected upon wide wet sands. 

Pierre de Lassans studied this striking effect of light, not only 
upon his companion’s hair but upon her face and eyes, and 
thought it singularly becoming. 

Her sister was hardly out of hearing before Mrs. Cleland 
Foster said to Mr. Gay: “ Well, what do you think of her?” 

“Give me time,” said the latter, a trifle drily. “Iam thinking 
that you are hardly more cut out for the billet of chaperon than 
you were some years ago.” 

“ What makes you say that ?” said Theo, opening her handsome 
eyes wide in aggrieved surprise. 

“ Have you forgotten the wedding at Kyrlesmuir ?” 

“Oh, that nonsense!” said Theo impatiently. “But you have 
surely seen Awdrey since then ?” 

“Never. She did not happen to be with you when I was home 
on leave. Is this gentlemen a persona grata to our dear old 
friend?” he added, indicating a man who had stopped to speak 
to Mrs. Delaunay. 
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“Yes,” said Theo eagerly, “now she will be quite happy. 
Let us go for a stroll on the sands. You can hear the band 
beautifully from there.” 

Mr. Gay’s slight hesitation was a tribute to his chair, to the 
band, and to a principle. He believed in the wisdom of never 
appearing in a hurry. 

“They look beastly wet,” he said. 

“Oh, stay here if you're afraid of getting your feet damp!” 
returned Theo disdainfully. 

Nevertheless a few moments later the people on the terrace 
saw a tall lady in red descend the steps to the beach, a charming 
if incongruous figure, with her long skirts held rather high above 
open-work stockings and high-heeled shoes, and walk resolutely 
away across the beach in the company of a newly arrived English- 
man, shorter than herself and comparatively insignificant. 

The band reached an interval. Several ladies, English or 
American, followed Mrs, Cleland Foster's example so far as to 
take their friends for a stroll on the sands, returning, however, 
at the first notes of the music. The other two walked steadily 
on, their backs to St. Aurélian and their faces towards a low line 
of sand dunes and an already darkening horizon. 

Theo had an odd way of abruptly reverting to a subject she 
had apparently forgotten. 

“T must own,” she said, “I am disappointed in Awdrey. You 
don’t think her absolutely plain, do you?” 

“No, rather pretty.” 

“Rather pretty! That’s just it, And I thought she would 
shoot up and get acolour and be quite lovely, something out of the 
common. I do think she is rather chic and piquante. When 
she first grow up I was in despair, she had just the little prim 
prudish ways you would expect in a girl brought up by those 
two old maids in the depth of the country. But I’ve got her out 
of them to a certain extent.” 

“JT feel quite sure you have,” Gay answered. ‘“ After all,” he 
went on, “she has plenty of time to develop in more senses than 
one. You don’t suppose a girl of seventeen has stopped 
growing ?” 

“Seventeen? But Awdrey is twenty.” 

“What?” said Gay sharply and incredulously. ‘“ Nonsense, 
you are making some mistake.” 

“Indeed Iam not. She looks years younger, I know, and I’ve 
always made it a rule not to tell people her real age, it’s such 
folly to date a girl if you can possibly help it. The fact remains. 
She was twenty last May.” 
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They had paused and Mr. Gay stood looking down at the 
smooth sand. “ EKighty-two,” he said, “no, eighty-three. Then 
she was fourteen the summer we first met at Kyrlesmuir.” 

“Oh, no, she can’t have been as old as that!” 

“Fourteen and six commonly make twenty. In that case, 
Mrs. Cleland Foster, it would not the least surprise me if that 
marriage ceremony which took place at Kyrlesmuir should be 
valid and binding.” 

“Binding!” exclaimed Theo, “the marriage ceremony! Oh, 
of course you are humbugging.” 

She burst into a peal of nervous, unmodulated laughter. 

Gay’s face remained perfectly grave. “I give you my word 
I am not,” hesaid. “I believe that her age made all the difference. 
It may be amusing, but I fancy it has another side.” 

Theo grew suddenly angry. 

“ Dick,” she said, “I really think you must be cracked. It 
was a mere joke, and how I could ever have allowed it passes my 
comprehension.” 

“You were bored,” returned Gay, “and at a certain pitch of 
boredom one ceases to be morally responsible. You say it was 
a mere joke, but they went through the most important part of 
the marriage ceremony, plighted their troth, and so forth. And 
we were in Scotland, remember, where they are not particular 
about formalities.” 

“Do you mean to tell me that in Scotland, cr anywhere else, 
a man can be married without the least intention of marrying?” 

“T am not so sure about his intentions,” said Gay thoughtfully, 
“T even doubt if he knew them-himself—till next morning, when 
he sneaked off in a very mean way, rather than face the music. 
Granted that it was only his fun ; could he prove it to have been 
so? Ihave a notion that, at a pinch, we might prove the con- 
trary. Awdrey was in dead earnest. She had no inkling of its 
being a joke or anything but a solemn, gilt-edged marriage ser- 
vice. We all saw that, and so did you. You talked about it 
next morning, and asked us all not to chaff her, or make any 
allusion to Jock or the wedding. You told me afterwards that 
you even funked mentioning it to her.” 

“Yes, I never did speak to her of it but once. I was taking 
her home. We were travelling down to Cornwall. She said 
quite suddenly: ‘Theo, he never meant it, did he? It was only 
a joke?’ AndI gaid ‘yes,’ and begged her not to think about 
it, and for all the world not to mention it to the Aunts, they 
would be so angry with me.” 

Mr. Gay smiled. ‘I recognise you there,” he said. “Have 
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you ever run across Heron since? Did he ever renew the 
acquaintance in any way ?” 

“Not he! If he had ever had the cheek to try to, he would 
have received a piece of my mind. Good heavens, Dick, you don’t 
seriously think that it could possibly be considered a marriage?” 

“T honestly think it might be, or I should have spared giving 
you such a turn. It’s always best to face eventualities. Suppose 
you face this one, Theo! How would it strike you? As a 
tolerably good match for Awdrey?” 

“How would it strike me?” Theo spoke in an absent, 
expressionless tone, without looking at her questioner. ‘ I—I 
don’t suppose he has much money.” 

“T should say he was by no means a pauper. They don’t keep 
paupers in the Lancers, and he exchanged into them some years 
ago. I’ve run across him once or twice this season, he’s just 
like he used to be only with more ‘side’ on. Aren’t his people 
wealthy? Come, don’t you know anything about him?” 

Mrs. Cleland Foster answered slowly, as if reluctant. 

‘He has an uncle, Sir Simon Heron, who came into a lot of 
money with the title, and I believe—I have heard—that Jock is 
his heir.” 

“That's not a bad point in a brother-in-law,” remarked Gay 
cheerily. ‘“ What age is the old man?” 

“What old man? Sir Simon—a little over forty.” 

Gay was disgusted, and showed it. 

Theo took no notice of his outburst. 

“Everyone thought he would marry,” she gaid, “ when he 
came into the title and the property. He has not married yet. 
He is not a marrying man.” 

“You know him?” 

“ By reputation.” 

“Ts he something of a fool, like his nephew? Will he be 
likely to wish him safely married, and say ‘bless you, my 
children?’ Or will he be more likely to marry and produce an 
heir on purpose to spite Jock, if he marries outside ‘ Debrett’ or 
the ‘American Millionaire’s Directory’? ” 

Theo’s face flushed, and she breathed quickly. 

“You mean, would he have the insolence to consider my 
sister not good enough for his nephew ? I daresay—I don’t doubt 
it—he would look down on a girl who is vastly better bred than 
any Heron, and marry his nephew to some pork butcher's 

daughter. He would pretend that we were impostors, and 
fight us to the bitter end.” 
There was a passionate scorn and resentment in her voice. 
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Mr. Gay was thinking not of what she felt, but of what she said: 
Theo was an emotional person and always expressed herself 
strongly. 

“You are not encouraging,” he remarked. “The question is, 
what will you do about this possibility, this probability ? Or 
will you do nothing? I may be mistaken, there may be nothing 
in it. Will you let it drop, bury it here in the sand—so far as 
you are concerned? Or will you go on with it?” 

Mrs, Cleland Foster was staring at the darkening horizon. 
Her face looked hard and a trifle haggard. 

“It's horribly important that Awdrey should marry,” she said, 
“and marry well. A friend of my mother’s persuaded Mr. 
Carhew to put all his money ia some wretched investment, and 
his sisters’ money, and some of my mother’s too. It all went. 
Awdrey is practically penniless, and always will be.” 

“You have not answered my question,” said Gay quietly. 
“ Will you go on with it?” 

“We will go on with it,” sho said in a low voice. Then with 
a sudden change of look and manner. ‘“ Mast we tell Awdrey?” 

“Tell Awdrey? Not a word or a hint, till we are absolutely 
sure of our ground, and know just what is before us. I say ‘ we’ 
and ‘us,’ because I see you will want some help in this business. 
And you know youcan trast me. We'd best be going homewards, 
though, Mrs. Delaunay will be saying that it’s an elopement.” 


(Zo be continued.) 





